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YOU AND YOUR ARMY 


Take Your Time 


For your information—and the possi- 
ble uses you may make of it are infinite 
—we quote here a bit of information 
contained in Special Regulations 1 1-10-1: 
Primary Programs of the Department 
of the Army, dated May 25, 1950. 

2! for programming purposes,” 
SR 11-10-1 says at one point, “the fore 
seeable future is established as the seven 
years following the then current fiscal 
year... 


Equal Rights? 


T 1E combat soldier is entitled to equal 
treatment. 

It mav be a matter of morale, but 
above all it is a matter of justice. 

The combat airman risks his life and 
gets sizable extra pay because he does. 

So does the sailor in a submarine. 

The combat soldier risks his life for 
much longer periods at a time, runs a far 
greater chance of wounds and death 

and he has never received any hazard 
ous duty pay worth mentioning. 

The best we could dig up for him in 
World War II was ten dollars a month. 

But every soldier who fights and works 
up front, under direct enemy fire, is en 
titled to equal treatment, equal rights. 

Every man in uniform who hazards 
his life in the performance of his daily 
duties believes his country should give 
just as hazardous 


The 


him some extra reward 
civilian duties bring a_ bonus. 
thought is sensible and fair. 
What argument is there which can 
logically support unequal treatment for 
the combat soldier? 
[here is no such argument. 
What are the battle losses in Korea? 
The last consolidated report issued— 


that of August 7—showed totals of 2,616 
combat casualties for Army and 50 for 
Air Force. 

These figures need to be adjusted to 
the total number of airmen who have 
flown over enemy-held ground—and to 
the total number of infantrymen, artil- 
lerymen, engineers and others who have 
been under enemy fire. And of course 
we do not know whether this ratio of 
52 to |] has continued in the later fight- 
ing. 

But adjust the figures any way you 
will and they only mean in the end that 
the combat soldier deserves an even 
break. 

Did someone say that the true soldier 
(sailor, airman) doesn’t fight for pay? 

Well, they all expect to get paid, don’t 
they? Did you ever hear of anybody 
turning his pay back because it was un 
patriotic to take it? 

Like the rest, the Army’s fighting men 
expect to draw pay on payday, or as soon 
thereafter as practicable. 

And they'd be glad to find some day 
that someone (Congress, it would be) 
had at last decided that hazardous duty is 
hazardous duty—whether you do it in the 
air, under the sea, or on the ground 
where the very biggest part of all such 
duty is done. 

The Hook Commission on service pay 
wanted to give the President power to 
declare hazardous duty to be such, what 
ever it might be and wherever it might 
be done. That was a good idea. It ought 
not to take a special law. But apparently 
that part of the Hook Commission’s rec 
ommendations did not become part of the 
pay laws, and so it will take legislative 
action to even things up. 
recommendation on the 
amount of extra pay the fighting man 
should get in the article by Major W. C. 
Bryan on page 14. 


There’s a 


It’s been thirty years and more since 
the combat soldier lost out on equal 
rights. 

It's time he got them. 


An Expert Witness 


Ginerat ]. Lawton Collins, Chief 
of Staff of the United States Army, just 
returned from Korea, gives the American 
people the evidence as he sees it: 

Question. Is it true that the record of 
the American soldier and of the Army in 
Korea is not one of which the American 
people can be proud? 

Generac Couns. I’m darned proud 
of the American soldier and his Army. 
Let me tell you about it, and then you 
tell me who could have done better. 

Question. We are not interested 
here in who might have done better but 
in the record as it stands. Weren't green 
American troops thrown before the roll- 
ing mass of Communist armor? 

Generat Coxiins. Sure they were 
green. And of course they made mistakes 
at first; that was inevitable. But where 
does one find combat-trained troops in 
peacetime? Just as a surgeon learns by 
operating, so does a soldier learn by 
fighting. Training prepares a soldier. 
He is green until he has been in battle. 

Question. You admit they were 
green. Weren't they also untrained? 

GenerAL Coxuins. The degree of 
their training was a credit to General 
MacArthur. He had terrific handicaps; 
a scattered command of troops busy with 
military government details and a coun- 
try in which every open space is planted 
in food crops. As a commander repre- 
senting a democracy he could not ruth- 
lessly confiscate vast areas and let Japa- 
nese starve so he could have room for 
training maneuvers. 
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Man’s age-old search for a truly dominant 
weapon, able to prevent wars or win them, is 
nearing culmination in the form of guided mis- 
siles. This nation’s future existence well may 
depend on America being first to develop, pro- 
duce and operate guided missiles with highest 
hit probability for anti-aircraft defense and 
greatest damage potential for striking back 
against an aggressor. 


The Convair Missile Team, with 
impressive experience in design, 
production and flight-testing 
guided missile warbirds for the 
Navy and Air Force, is dedicat- 
ed to perfection of the ultimate 
in automatic weapons, 
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Consolidated Vultee’s experience is helping 
America develop guided missiles of pinpoint ac- 
curacy for every conceivable mission . . . missiles 
with eyes to seek, brains to guide and muscles 
to destroy . . . missiles launched from land, sea 
or air platform . . . missiles to defend and mis- 
siles to strike back . . . missiles to prevent wars 
--or win them! 
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Question. They were green and un- 
trained; and yet you sent them into Korea 
piecemeal and unprepared to fight? 

Genera Coxiins. And they held. 
The first United States unit to reach 
Korea was a half of one infantry bat- 
talion. They started early the morning 
they landed, and until late afternoon 
they held by themselves an entire Com- 
munist division. Does that sound like the 
work of green, untrained men? 

Question. Were they not also armed 
with weapons inferior to those of the 
enemy? Why didn’t they have the heavy 
bazooka? 

GeneRAL Couns. Because that ba- 
zooka had just bee: developed and got- 
ten into production. It was a miracle that 
our supply forces were able to furnish 
them so rapidly. It was only two to three 
weeks before the Korean move that we 
began to get mass production of heavy 
bazooka shells. Yet our men had the 
weapon and the ammunition in a mat- 
ter of days. 

Question. What about our tanks? 
Why were they so ineffective? 

GeneErRAL Cotuins. Because the occu- 
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pation job in Japan called for light tanks. 
Our so-called medium tanks are actually 
pretty heavy. Japan has a road system 
with light bridges. Our mediums run- 
ning around Japan on occupation assign- 
ment would have torn up that whole 
road system. 

Question. Do we have a tank that 
can destroy Communist tanks? 

Generar Coxuins. In every single en- 
gagement since our medium tanks ar- 
rived in Korea, they have knocked out 
everything the enemy could send against 
them. That's our answer to those who 
say we have no tank to handle the Com- 
munist T34. 

Question. In any event, we are learn- 
ing many things in Korea; tactics and 
techniques that will strengthen us in the 
event of a major war. Is that not true? 

Genera Coxuins. The Korean con- 
flict is an unusual fight in a rough, primi- 
tive land. Because we fight thus and so 
in Korea has little bearing on what we 
must do to be ready for another possible 
war elsewhere. 

Question. Then is Korea a preview 
of modern war? 

GeneraL Coxuins. The reverse is 
true. Korea is a reversion to old-style 
fighting and we must be careful lest it 
alter our concepts of the future. 
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Question. How about the Air Force, 
General? Didn't it fail to give you the 
proper kind of tactical support? 

Genera Coxuins. Like the Army, 
the Air Force had to switch from peace- 
time to wartime operations overnight. 
General Walker will testify that but for 
what the flyers did those first days, we 
would have lost Korea. 

Question. But there was confusion 
and misunderstanding over air support, 
was there not? 

Genera Co.uins. At the beginning 
there was confusion. But after the in- 
evitable early creaking, the situation has 
steadily improved. Special Air Force 
teams were rushed from the States to 
coordinate close support of ground 
troops. We now have one with each 
American division and we have assigned 
others to Republic of Korea units. Now 
the system works. 

Question. Are all the services needed 
in Korea? 

Genera Coxuins. Korea has proven 
that only one organization can hold and 
gain ground in war; a ground army sup- 
ported by tactical aviation and with its 
supply lines guarded by a navy. 

Question. Thank you, General Col- 
lins. That is all. 

Crrizen: Your Honor, charges that 
the Army, Navy and Air Force of the 
United States were totally unprepared 
and untrained for the conflict in Korea 
should be dismissed. As General Collins 
has ably shown, such charges are made 
through ignorance and misunderstand- 
ing. It is time we let them get on with 
their pressing business, your Honor, and 
I—[cheers and applause] 

Junce [loudly rapping his gavel]—I am 
tempted to cheer myself. Case dismissed. 


[Editor's note: This fictitious scene is 
based on a published interview of Gen- 
eral Collins by Martin S. Hayden of the 
North American Newspaper Alliance. 
The words of General Collins are as re- 
ported by Mr. Hayden.] 





ANNOUNCEMENT 
Mr. S. W. KLUGMAN, one of America’s out- 
standing designers, is now in charge of our 
Tailoring Department. 
In acquiring the services of Mr. Klugman, 
we are now in a position to offer our usual 
high standard quality of Military Uniforms 
and civilian clothes at moderate prices. 
Drop in or write for prices. 
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U.S. MILITARY POLICY: 1950 


Written for Combat Forces Journal and The Reader’s Digest 


GENERAL OMAR N. BRADLEY 


I: IS more important today than ever 
before that the American people under- 
stand their military policy, for 1950 has 
been a turning point in world affairs. 
The free peoples of the world have de- 
cided to resist Communist aggression 
wherever it occurs, and by force of arms 
if necessary. 

Because our foreign policy has now 
shifted from containment to contesting 
Communism, it is more than ever re- 
lated to the capabilities and limitations 
of our military policy. Americans have 


a right to know the principles, the ca- 
pabilities and the limitations of our mili- 
tary strength in the present situation. 

Our nation must have a long-range 
policy on which to base its preparedness. 
It cannot be improvised in a moment 
to meet a special crisis. Nor can it waver 
with every wind that blows across the 
Elbe in Germany or down the Yangtze 
in China. 

In military affairs, the attitude of the 
Soviet Union and Communism is clear. 
The Communists have demonstrated, by 


reaching for what they wanted, that 
they know where they are going and 
are getting there as fast as they can. 

In order to pursue a steadfast course of 
international action, we Americans must 
understand our military position in 1950. 
Our sights must be fixed upon our goal. 
The military policy which supports our 
foreign policy and our national objec- 
tives must be in harmony with both. It 
must have wholehearted support to meet 
the challenges we face. 

As a soldier, I have no desire to in- 
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As the first Chairman of the Joint Chiefs of 
Staff, General Omar N. Bradley is establishing 
many sound precedents. Among these is his con- 
tinuing effort to make U.S. military problems and 
policies understandable to every American and 
every friend of America. This is the reason Gen- 
eral Bradley. chose to announce his statement of 
current U.S. Military Policy in the COMBAT 
FORCES JOURNAL and Reader's Digest. In 
COMBAT FORCES JOURNAL he reaches Amer- 
ican military leaders, chrough the most influential 
military magazine in the world. In the Reader's 
Digest he reaches the largest magazine audience in 
the United States and Western Europe. 

In addition to being Chairman of the U.S. Joint 
Chiefs of Staff, General Bradley is also Chairman 
of the Military Committee of the North Atlantic 
Treaty Organization and Chairman of the Stand- 
ing Group of the Military Committee; a group 
consisting of representatives of the armed forces 
of the United States, the United Kingdom and 
France. 
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vade the field of foreign policy. The 
conduct of foreign affairs is a civilian 
responsibility. Military policy in our 
democratic America must always remain 
the servant of national aims. But today, 
amid new global dangers, neither the 
diplomat nor the soldier alone can lead 
the American people to wise interna- 
tional action. Both voices must be heard 
if the course pursued is to be realistic 
and effective. 

The soldier can see strategic perils 
that the civilian might readily overlook. 
The soldier must not direct the civilian 
policy, but the civilian must never over- 
commit the soldier. We must never have 
a foreign policy that sends our armed 
forces to world tasks beyond their capa- 
bilities. 

Military policy has been defined as: 
“The traditional policy or practice of a 
nation in the organization of its military 
resources for defense or aggression and 
in preparation for and pursuance of 
war. 


Tue United States military policy in 
1950 seeks to provide security for our 
country and to support our national ob- 
jectives of peace throughout the world. 
The aggression in Korea—from a mili- 
tary standpoint—indicates Communist 
willingness to provoke the use of arms 
to gain their ends with indifference to 
the consequences to peace and to the 
reaction of non-Communist nations. 
Korea emphasized the necessity for 
maintaining sufficient military strength 
to give us flexibility in meeting our in- 
creased military responsibilities. To pro- 
vide the security which is the objective 
of our military policy, we must have 
greater defenses, providing more military 
power which can be applied wherever 
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necessary. In addition we must produce 
the military means to solve the Korean 
situation. 

In this process, there can be no such 
thing as a master defense plan, neatly 
footnoted and documented, to be filed 
away for future use. There is an ever- 
changing pattern to military planning 
because of new weapons and new meth- 
ods of warfare. But military policy must 
be constant, and at the same time flexi- 
ble enough to adjust itself to the de- 
mands of foreign policy. Today our for- 
eign policy and our military policy are 
united on three basic objectives: 

(1) We will protect and maintain our 
form of government and our way of life 
against any challenge and at any cost. 
On this point we recognize no limit of 
expenditure or of exertion. 

(2) By every means at our command 
we seek peace. We will not provoke a 
war against anybody. And we will not 
wage a preventive war even against an 
archenemy. But there is one price we 
will not pay—appeasement. 

(3) We seek peace not only for our- 
selves but for all others. We therefore 
support the United Nations. The U.N. 
flag in Korea is not a mere international 
symbol. It represents our military policy 
as firmly as it represents our foreign 
policy. Soldiers and civilians together, 
we are agreed that world peace is an 
integral part of American peace. 


Tue year 1950 is a turning point to 
ward the accomplishment of these ob- 
jectives. 

In Asia we drew a line of defense 
against Communist aggression at con 
siderable military risk. We chose to de- 
fend Korea when it was attacked, rather 
than watch aggressors “pick it off’ and 


then wait to see what country would be 
next. We knew from the experiences of 
the 1930's that one appeasement leads 
to another and eventually war becomes 
inevitable. 

We are this year trying to strengthen 
the defense of Western Europe through 
the efforts of all 12 countries belong- 
ing to the North Atlantic Treaty Organ- 
ization. We hope an adequate defense 
will deter any further aggression. But 
we refuse to let an enemy conquer West- 
ern Europe and then face the task of 
once more having to “liberate” our 
friends. 

On D-day of 1944 I took part in Op- 
eration Overlord, crossing the English 
Channel in the assault on Omaha and 
Utah beaches in Normandy. The pos- 
sibility of failure did not occupy my 
thoughts. I knew we had to win. But 
as I saw the infantry landing craft de- 
molished on the underwater obstacles, 
and heard our chaplains giving the last 
rites to dying American boys, I could 
only think of the great sacrifice that we 
Americans were making to return to 
Europe in order to win the war. 

I said to myself, “This must never hap- 
pen again. In any future war, the price 
of a beachhead will be too high.” 

And I hope now that no American 
will ever again be called upon to lead 
Americans in another assault to liberate 
Europe. 

Today our frontiers lie in common 
with Europeans’ in the heart of Europe. 
In any World War III, I would rather 
fight to defend Western Europe on 
ground already prepared than to lose our 
foothold and have to return by air or 
by sea. 

“Our foreign policy and our military 
policy in 1950 call for the defense of 
Western Europe from the start, not for 
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a liberation of our friends after they have 
been overrun, and their homes occupied. 

Korea is a deeply significant step of 
U. S. military policy. The American 
people have made a great decision in 
Asia, and should know, from the mili- 
tary viewpoint, how this decision was 
reached. 

For months many had contended that 
we must somewhere draw the line 
against Communist aggression in Asia. 
However, it was recognized that Amer- 
ican military capabilities should not be 
unduly weakened by involvement in 
areas of secondary importance and of 
negligible strategic value. 

Korea is not an area of first-class 
strategic value. In an all-out world war 
it would be extremely difficult to hold. 
But in Korea we were bound by an in- 
ternational commitment made at Cairo 
in 1943 and by the action of the United 
Nations in supervising the setting up of 
the Republic of South Korea. The Com- 
munist aggression could not be con- 
doned. Any action of the United States 
would be in accordance with the U. N. 
Charter. And if the defense of South 
Korea was risking all-out war, the choice 
was not ours, for the Communists had 
thrown down the gauntlet. President 
Truman’s decision to defend South 
Korea was made upon the unanimous 
recommendation of his advisers, and 
with the full concurrence of Louis John- 
son, Secretary of Defense; the Secretaries 
of the Army, Navy and Air Force; and 
myself and the other members of the 


Joint Chiefs of Staff. 


Wahuen the President made his his 


toric Korean announcement of June 27, 
he also mentioned the Philippines, For 
mosa and Indo-China. 
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The Philippines are strategically es- 
sential to us. Together with Japan, while 
we occupy it, and with Okinawa, they 
constitute our front defense line in the 
Pacific. Additionally, we are bound to 
the Philippines by a treaty of mutual 
assistance. We have air and naval bases 
in the Philippines. We are now strength- 
ening our support there. 

Formosa presents itself now in a new 
aspect. I have always felt that in a world 
war Formosa should not be in unfriend- 
ly hands. I have also thought, however, 
that Formosa was not of sufficient strate- 
gic value to justify our occupying it at 
the risk of provoking a war. 

Today, because of the Communist 
temper revealed by the aggression in 
Korea, we think our fleet should patrol 
the waters between Formosa and Com- 
munist China, and it does. We feel that 
Formosa should be neutralized until its 
status is determined by a Japanese peace 
treaty or by the United Nations. 

In Indo-China the French are using 
a large proportion of their regular troops, 
plus considerable native forces, against 
the Communists. The French have not 
asked for American troops. We are send 
ing them some military equipment. 

There are numerous other areas of 
potential “local wars” in Asia. Among 
them are Siam, Burma, Afghanistan, 
Iran, Iraq and Turkey. In fact, the 
whole vast semicircle of Asia from the 
China Sea to the Mediterranean Sea can 
be regarded as a range of volcanos that 
can erupt into local wars at any moment 
if the Communists so choose. Two prin 
ciples should guide us in our attitude 
toward all such local wars: 

(1) We will recommend aid only to 
those peoples who are willing to fight 
Communist aggression. 

(2) We will refuse absolutely to allow 


local wars to divert us unduly from our 
central task. They must not be allowed 
to consume so much of our manpower 
and resources as to destroy our strength 
and imperil our victory in a world war. 


No enemy is likely to overcome us 
unless he first possesses Western Europe, 
which is still the strategic pivot of the 
world. Let us thereupon discuss the de- 
fense of the United States, which is our 
primary aim, and then the defense of 
Western Europe, which forwards that 
aim. 

One of the greatest deterrents to an 
all-out attack on the United States has 
been our stock pile of atomic bombs and 
our long-range airplanes capable of de 
livering strategic bombing blows upon 
far-off vital targets. 

Nobody could believe more than I in 
a powerful air force and, as part of that 
air power, in the development of a strate 
gic air force capable of full-scale inter 
continental bombing. I nevertheless do 
not believe strategic bombing by itself 
can win a war. Our experience in Korea 
has emphasized the fact that we also 
need tactical air groups supporting 
ground troops. Within our air effort 
itself we need a balance between strate 
gic and tactical. 

I stress the importance of that word 
“balance.” We need a balance among 
the many different types of planes avail 
able. Likewise, the defense of our coun 
try requires a balance between our air 
force, our ground force and our naval 
force. Your military advisers realize that 


the defense of our country requires a 
balanced development of all three forces 

balanced against the missions and as- 
signments each is to perform in our 
defense plan. 
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If our country should be subjected to 
attack, we would need adequate air de- 
fense and an air force for an immediate 
intercontinental retaliatory counterat- 
tack; but we would also need other 
simultaneous operations which an air 
force alone cannot accomplish. 

One of these operations would be to 
keep the sea lanes open and safe. Our 
imports of essential strategic war ma- 
terials—such as copper, tin and manga- 
nese—must continue. At the same time, 
we must supply our forces who are 
joined in the attack, and supply the 
bases from which they fight. 

In this Navy task the destruction of 
enemy submarines is crucial. We are 
giving a high priority to antisubmarine 
hunter-killer groups, which include Navy 
airplanes flying from carriers, and spe- 
cial Navy ships equipped with detecting 
devices and killing weapons. We also 
must have killer submarines—designed 
to hunt enemy schnorkels. 

The Fleet Marine Force is an im- 
portant part of our Navy strength. These 
splendid ground units, with their own 
tactical air support as part of the Marine 
Corps, perform a Navy mission but can 
also serve as regular ground troops along 
with the Army. Their specialty is am- 
phibious operations. 

The Army task is next. Across seas 
made safe by the Navy, the Army must 
reach out for advanced bases as close as 
possible to the enemy. From them it 
would have to proceed—with air sup- 
port, and with Navy support, if neces- 
sary—across the ground to deliver the 
final all-out land assault. Only an army 
with the most modern equipment can 
successfully do this job. Korea has em- 
phasized again that ground troops are 
essential not only to repel an enemy but 
also to break his will, and ultimately 
conquer him. 

Our plans are made to defend the 
United States not by just one method 
of warfare but by any and all methods 
at our disposal or within our future 
grasp. These plans must rest on ade- 
quate military intelligence. We must 
know at all times our enemy's capabili- 
ties and, if possible, what he intends to 
do. A coérdinated intelligence service is 
indispensable to our military success. 

In this year 1950 we are approaching 
a proper balance of air, sea and land 
forces for American defense purposes. 
Let no citizen think that our activities 
in Asia or in Europe will ever override 
our first military duty—the defense of 
America itself. But remember that our 
front lines are on the other side of both 
oceans. 

Our European activities are justified 


by American as well as by European 
reasons. There now exists the North At- 
lantic Treaty Organization, which in- 
cludes— 

Two American countries: Canada and 
the United States. 

Two North Atlantic island countries: 
The United Kingdom and Iceland. 

Eight continental European countries: 
Norway, Denmark, The Netherlands, 
Belgium, Luxembourg, France, Italy, 
Portugal. 

The varying geographical locations 
of these countries give them different 
opportunities and duties. They are 
pledged to give aid to one another against 
any aggression. And they have agreed 
that the defense of the North Atlantic 
area shall be effected on the principle 
of “balanced collective forces.” 1 regard 
that principle as a great international 
military concept and absolutely essen- 
tial. 


MISSIONS OF THE SERVICES 

General Bradley writes: 

In the Air Force “we need a bal- 
ance between strategic and tacti- 
cal” air power. 

The Navy must “keep the sea 
lanes open and safe.” 

“The Fleet Marine Force is an 
important part of our Navy 


strength.” 


The Army must “not only . . . 
repel an enemy but also break his 
will, and ultimately conquer him.” 


It involves treating the North Atlan- 
tic Treaty Organization as a pool of 
forces. It is wasteful agd impossible for 
each country to provide all the air force 
and all the sea force and all the land 
force that it might need if it were fight- 
ing by itself against an aggression up- 
on Western Europe. The principle con- 
tends that each country contribute ‘to 
the common defense those forces—air, 
sea and land—which its geographical 
situation, or its industrial capacity, or 
its resources and manpower make spe- 
cially appropriate. These individual con- 
tributions would be rounded into a col- 
lective balanced whole; and thus the 
North Atlantic Treaty Organization 
would have a military strength which 
the present overlapping efforts of its 
members could never reach. 

For example, under such an arrange- 
ment it would be logical for the United 
States to make a specially large contribu- 
tion of strategic bombers and for Britain 


to make a specially large contribution of 
jet tactical aircraft, in which it is ex- 
tremely proficient. It would be logical 
for the United States and the United 
Kingdom to contribute the bulk of Navy 
support. And it would be logical for 
countries nearest the action to furnish 
the bulk of the initial ground troops. 

These are illustrations of the basic 
principle. Many others could be given. 
But in our discussions, always a certain 
natural murmur arises: “Cannon fod- 
der!” 

Who will provide the ground soldiers? 


Tue record of two World Wars says 
to Western Europe that we Americans 
do not flinch from fighting on the 
ground. I think Korea conveys that same 
suggestion now. We did not hesitate to 
send our armies to Europe in World 
Wars I and II. And in Western Europe 
today we have 100,000 men in Ger- 
many, in Austria, in Trieste. Those men 
would be hit by the first wave of gen- 
eral aggression against Western Europe. 
But it will take considerable time to re- 
inforce them. The conclusion is clear: 

The Western European continental 
countries must make to the North At- 
lantic Treaty Organization military pool 
a specially strong contribution of ground- 
force manpower to meet the initial attack 
on their homeland. 

I know what a painful wrench this 
prospect must be to many Western 
European countries. The Netherlands, 
for instance, has always given special 
attention to its navy, for use in the de- 
fense of its Far Eastern possessions. It 
has given much less attention to its 
army. Yet I have to point out that The 
Netherlands lies on the direct route of 
any Soviet push to the English Chan- 
nel. For its own protection The Nether- 
lauds must have more ground troops. 

France also must face its own need to 
provide a better defense. The French 
ground troops in Indo-China have great- 
ly weakened the French Army in France. 
France additionally has to have troops 
in its African possessions. Nevertheless, 
France has greater manpower resources, 
for both industrial and military uses, 
than any other continental European 
nation of our coalition. Our balanced 
collective forces sorely need this man- 
power for immediate defense. 

I have used The Netherlands and 
France as examples of a critical problem 
which every nation in the North Atlantic 
Treaty Organization must face. It is im- 
portant that the soldiers of Western Eu- 
rope realize our complete confidence in 
their ability to use the aid and weapons 
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we are trying to furnish. The spirit of 
the French soldier can be an inspiration 
to all our defense forces. 

No wishful European “neutrality” will 
retard the real force of a Soviet onset. 
Western Europeans must provide the 
first main force to stem that attack. Paris, 
Rome and Brussels are more vulnerable 
than Chicago, Detroit and Kansas City, 
both from the air and from the ground. 

The military leaders of all the coun- 
tries of the North Atlantic Treaty Organ- 
ization have talked for several months 
about their plans for collective balanced 
forces. The time for talk has now gone 
by. In this very fall of 1950 we must 
act. 

Democracies sometimes seem to be 
proud of actions that are tardy. They 
keep on complacently repeating the old 
stereotyped assertion that “democracies 
are always unprepared.” I take no demo- 
cratic pride whatsoever in delays that 
could cost the lives of hundreds of thou- 
sands of my countrymen. I intend to 


press as outrightly as I can for North 
Atlantic Treaty action—prompt full ac- 
tion—to bring the “collective balanced 
forces” concept into actual organized 
strength as quickly as possible. 

A year ago the defense of Western 
Europe seemed impossible. Today the 
chance of accomplishing it is immensely 
brighter. There are both economic and 
military reasons. 

(1) The economy of the United States 
has in no way fallen into the collapse 
that Communist theory confidently pre- 
dicted. American productive power is 
at its all-time peak. 

(2) The economy of Western Europe, 
with help from the Marshall Plan but 
also by its own inherent vigor, has made 
an almost miraculous recovery. 

(3) The spirit of the North Atlantic 
Treaty Organization, though not yet 
embodied in perfected plans, has greatly 
invigorated Western European military 
action. 

In addition, the military-aid program 


—eight-tenths of which goes to North 
Atlantic Treaty nations—is in its second 
billion dollars. It is just beginning to 
work, but already it has improved the 
defense of Western Europe. With the 
enlarged program now being provided, 
we can look to even greater defense 
capabilities. 

(4) There are in process important de- 
velopments in weapons useful for the 
defense of Western Europe. 


Because our national policy is not 
one of aggression, our military policy 
tends to favor talk of defense. But every 
man who has had experience with wea 
ons realizes that there are few iam 
defensive weapons. Antitank and anti- 
aircraft weapons are typical examples of 
such weapons. 

Most other weapons, including the 
atomic bomb, have both defensive and 
offensive capabilities. As we strive to 
hold Western Europe, we will exploit 
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their defensive capabilities to the utmost. 
But if we are pressed into an all-out war, 
we shall certainly have to use them in 
offensive warfare to win. 

I want to assure the people of Amer- 
ica that we in the military are doing our 
best to improve our weapons. The budget 
this year includes approximately 600 
million dollars for the Armed Forces’ re- 
search and development program. 

We are not going to overlook any line 
of development that might possibly con- 
tribute to our security. We are trying 
to give each of the services a fair share 
of the funds. In many fields we have 
unified our efforts and, by close liaison 
among the services, we are exchanging 
information so that all three get the 
benefit of every new development. 

There is some overlapping in research 
and development, because some of the 
new discoveries are so extensive in their 
possibilities that each service must work 
on its own application of these ideas. 
This is especially true in the guided- 
missile field, where great strides are 
being made by each of the services. 

In antitank weapons, the new bazooka 
has made infantrymen into an antitank 
force capable of killing a tank. Improve 
ments in bazooka accuracy and penetra- 
tion of armor had a telling effect on the 
North Korean tanks when our infantry 
gave our 3.5-inch bazooka its first field 
service test—in combat. 

I am told by scientists that we may 
be able to combine the penetration effect 
of the bazooka with the direction and 
range of an artillery piece to give us a 
wonderful antitank weapon. There are 
means at hand for improving the ac- 
curacy of this combination so that it may 
some day be able to kill a tank with the 
first shot nine times out of ten. The 
details I cannot reveal; but if our re- 
search is successful, then great masses 
of monstrous tanks will be less terrifying. 

But the tank is still a potent figure in 
the battlefield. Tanks are needed in the 
offense and the defense. The Army is not 
neglecting them just because antitank 
weapons show so much promise. 

In defense the antiaircraft task is a 
difficult and important one, both against 
low-flying aircraft and high-flying bomb- 
ers. Against faster-than-sound planes the 
control systems that aim the guns and 
missiles fast enough to be effective are 
constantly being improved. Warning 
systems including radar screens are a 
vital part of such defense. Guided-mis- 
sile developments by Army and Navy 
research have given us new hope for 
improving the range, accuracy and ef- 
fectiveness of our antiaircraft defense. 

The contest between a weapon and its 
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antiweapon is a continuous one. In con- 
junction with friendly nations, we are 
developing antiweapons that will take 
a bit of a lead in the contest. One of the 
great tasks of defending Western Europe 
will be made easier when we produce 
these antitank and antiaircraft weapons 
in quantity and share them with all our 
friends. 

Now let us look at the atom. Its most 
startling use so far has been the bomb. 
As a retaliatory weapon it is tremendous 
in power. It can be effectively used 
against the throbbing heart of an enemy's 
industry and military centers. We have 
it and can deliver it over long ranges. 
This is strategically essential. 

While we have the B-36 and B-29 for 


intercontinental and shorter-range bomb- 


DEFENSE OF WESTERN EUROPE 


Today the chances of building 
an effective Western Europe de- 
fence force are “immensely bright- 
er,” General Bradley writes, giving 
these reasons: 

American economy is strong and 
its “productive power is at its all- 
time high.” 

The economy of Western Eu- 
rope has made “an almost miracu- 
lous recovery.” 

The spirit of the North Atlantic 
Treaty organization has “greatly 
invigorated Western European 
military action.” The military-aid 
program has improved the defense 
of Western Europe. 

Important weapons develop- 
ments are in process that will be 
“useful for the defense of Western 
Europe.” 


ing, we are working for jet bombers that 
can deliver the bomb at a higher speed. 
This will cut down the possibility ot 
enemy interception of our bombing et- 
fort. We have such a jet plane now. It 
has a shorter range than the B-36, but it 
could be effective if all-out war started, 
and we had our foothold in Europe. 

However, with all of the amazing pos- 
sibilities of the jet engine, it gives our 
Air Force an infinite number of new 
problems. Their research must be pressed 
hard. 

The atomic bomb has definite ap- 
plication as a tactical weapon supporting 
ground troops. In this role, it can be 
used defensively or offensively. But if 
we have enough ground troops to make 
any invader of Western Europe concen- 
trate at the natural defensive barriers, 
and make him channel his attack along 


the natural routes of march, the atomic 
bomb will make a tormidable defensive 
weapon. That's one reason why it’s so 
important that we have lots of them. 

Lhe guided missile is of particular 
interest. Its possibilities are unlimited. 
The Army can use it as an antiaircraft 
missile and can also use it in place of 
artillery. Our longest-range gun now 
shoots about 20 miles. Beyond that we 
use bombs from airplanes. The guided 
missile can give us an artillery range of 
more than 100 miles and may eventually 
do away with some of the need for air- 
planes giving tactical support to ground 
troops. 

Some enthusiasts for this development 
feel that the guided missile can even re- 
place strategic long-range bombardment. 
Airplanes, however, return from missions 
and can be used again. This is at present 
more efficient than unmanned missiles, 
which never come back. 

On the other hand, the Air Force 
is greatly interested in using the guid- 
ed missile to strike at vital targets 
which may be so heavily defended that 
attack by conventional air bombing 
would be too costly. As guided-missile 
capabilities increase, and as their cost 
decreases in comparison to the cost of 
the airplane, this idea will be more 
feasible. 

The Navy, too, has an interest in 
guided missiles. It wishes to use them 
as antiaircraft weapons, and also for 
attacking land targets from the sea. They 
can be fired from a submarine on the 
surface and from other ships. 

Because each service has special in- 
terests and special problems, guided- 
missile research and development must 
be pressed by all of them, cooperating 
and exchanging information. Because 
our allies are as far advanced in many 
fields as we are, we must continue to 
exchange new technical information 
with them, too. 

While we are all deeply interested in 
the further development of the guided 
missile and of atomic power, we must 
remember that the ultimate defense of 
any nation depends upon the Army 
and the ground soldier. Although not as 
spectacular, there are new discoveries 
for him. 

The ground soldier has his own special 
research and development problems. We 
have not gone nearly far enough in 
making the infantryman’s load lighter. 
To save himself in order to win the 
battle, the GI must be the best-equipped, 
the best-protected soldier, and the sol- 
dier with the lightest load. 

American ingenuity has not been 


completely applied to this problem. But 
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we have developed a lighter and more 
efficient automatic rifle, and we are 
developing a helmet which can protect 
the soldier as well as the old one did, 
but weighs only a few ounces. 

Discussing weapons, I must caution 
against undue optimism. We must not 
underestimate the ability of enemy 
countries to press research and develop- 
ment. Russia has some great men of 
science, and has had the assistance of 
many German scientists since the war. 
We must press forward in every field 
of development if we intend to maintain 
an advantage. 

We must give full credit also to the 
scientists and military technicians of 
friendly nations. Many of the devices I 
have mentioned spring from British and 
French research, as well as from our 
own. 

If it comes to a final showdown in 
battle, our great advantage will be in 
industrial capacity and in better weap- 
ons more intelligently employed. For 
that reason, our research and develop- 
ment program is of ever-increasing im- 
portance to our security. 

In our consideration of what new 
weapons mean to the defense of Europe, 
and to the ultimate winning of a possible 
World War, let us remember one sig- 
nificant point: Men without weapons in 
modern war are helpless, but weapons 
without men are nothing. A machine 
cannot think. A machine cannot replace 
the fighting will to preserve our Amer- 
ican way of life. 

Now to speak of men and of personal 
character and of capacity for leadership. 


The soldier and the sailor and the 
airman are not born in uniform. They 
come from civilian origins. Their natures 
are formed in civilian molds. The char- 
acter of our civilian society will in a large 
degree determine the character of our 
fighting forces. 

We are fortunate that our civilian 
society is so rich in the development of 
personal inventiveness and _ initiative. 
We are fortunate that in all walks of life 
our leaders come so largely from our 
civilian rank and file. We are not a 
nation of a dominant few and a sup- 
pressed many. Every American has al- 
most limitless opportunities for leader- 
ship. 

Our fighting forces reflect that spirit 
of America—and should reflect it more. 
Officers train their men not only to 
obey but to be able to initiate action for 
themselves in those confused moments 
of emergency that occur so often in bat- 
tle. Americans are already the world’s 
most individualized fighting men. They 
display astonishing resourcefulness in 
the face of crisis. 


i MUST then ask my civilian fellow 
citizens to back our fighting forces with 
some fighting of their own in the civilian 
field. You properly expect American 
soldiers, airmen, marines and sailors to 
serve and sacrifice. Do not forget that 
they have the right to expect you, too, 
to serve and sacrifice. It is difficult for 
the man undergoing the hardships of 
active operations and exposed to danger 
to understand how others at home can 


take advantage of the situation to im- 
prove their own lot. Do not let them 
come home from Korea—or elsewhere— 
to find that in their absence, instead of 
tightening your belts, you have loosened 
them. 

Profit-taking in business, wage-taking 
in labor, price-taking in agriculture must 
represent not only what is called “equal- 
ity of sacrifice on the home front.” It 
must also represent an acknowledg- 
ment of the total sacrifice made on the 
battlefield. If you want to improve the 
morale of the men on the battlefield, let 
them hear the message of your own will- 
ing acceptance of privations and hard- 
ships. 

I wish I could tell you that those 
hardships will be of short duration. | 
cannot in conscience do so. No man can 
now foresee the end of this period of 
tremendous pressure against us. We only 
know that we must proceed to that end 
unfalteringly and in full faith. Our 
enemy has faith in things material. | 
do not hesitate to say, as a soldier, that 
we must have faith in things spiritual. 
That faith diminishes physical hardships 
and enhances physical valor. It can— 
and, I am sure, will—shorten our trial 
and speed our triumph. 


Reprints of this article are available. 
Prices: 5—$.50; 50—$2; 100—$3; S00— 
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Washington 6, D. C., which will forward 
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GUIDING PRINCIPLES 


General Bradley writes that these two principles should guide us in our attitude 


toward all local wars: 


(1) We will recommend aid only to those peoples who are willing to fight Com- 


munist aggression. 


(2) We will refuse absolutely to allow local wars to divert us unduly from our 


central task. They must not be allowed to consume so much of our manpower and 


resources as to destroy our strength and imperil our victory in a world war. 
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E’RE GETTIN’ TOUGHER 


MAJOR FORREST KLEINMAN 


l [ was a lovely position to hold. It had 
a U of beautiful big hills nicely humped 
at the closed end to command the fingers 
and flanks. They were the kind of hills 
that murder your legs and lungs but 
save your life. So we climbed those 
beautiful brutal hills in the scorching 
sun and dug deep into their rocky slopes 
and crests. At the open end of the U 
we placed our pair of tanks to cover the 
road, and then we waited in the too 
peaceful hum of that hot summer after 
noon for our enemy to come to get us. 

Our patrols spotted them while they 
were still three miles away . . . a long 
brown column snaking along one of 
those back roads that aren’t supposed 
to be there according to the Korean 
maps but always are when the enemy 
comes after you. 

Soon their advance patrols were scur 
rying around the outskirts of our posi 
tion, trying to draw fire that would dis 
close our location and strength. I think 
they were a little puzzled not to find us 
along the road or on the forward slopes 
where they had found us before. 


We learned that our front is the 


four points of the compass and to pre 
pare for attack from any and all of them. 
We'd learned to fit our tactical doctrine 
to the ground as it exists in Korea, not 
to the ground of the textbook examples, 
and to climb and climb and climb even 
when we couldn’t take another step. 
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We'd learned to hold our fire, to shoot 
to kill men and not the shadows that 
come to taunt the imagination at night 
when a GI and his buddy are alone: in 
their foxhole. 

We held our fire now. Even the re 
placements fresh from the States who'd 
joined us during the afternoon remem- 
bered what they'd been told as they were 
hurried into the lines. Not a man stirred 
on the saffron horseshoe of hills. The 
enemy patrols grew bolder, came closer. 
Skirmish lines began to form behind 
them and move forward. 

At the battalion command post in the 
yard of a Korean farmhouse within the 
horseshoe, the staff listened to the re 
ports that flowed in from the OPs by 
field phone and radio and they forgot 
to wipe off the perspiration that dripped 
from their faces onto their maps. 

“Able 3 this is Fox 6 . . . approxi 
mately 300 North Koreans are moving 
onto the ridge Opposite my position. 
lheir patrols are starting toward us now 
... Able 3 this is Easy 6. Enemy moving 
in on us from West and Northwest. 
Looks like at least two companies with 
machine guns and mortars . Able 
3 this is Zebra 6. They're closing in 
fast now. Think they are getting ready 
to assault. My range is only 400 
yards! .. .” 

Che S-2 and S-3 grinned at each other. 
Here was the break the Ist Battalion, 
19th Infantry had been waiting for. The 
enemy was walking right in with his 


chin out. He’d become so cocky that 
he was going to assault without further 
reconnaissance and without artillery or 
mortar preparation. 

The man upon whom this break de- 
pended crouched in his foxhole on the 
horseshoe, chewing gum from his C 
ration supper packet. As he peered 
through the fading light at the gather- 
ing figures on the ridge opposite him, 
he felt for the reassuring touch of his 
rifle and grenades, and he swore softly. 


A GREEN flare went up on the ridge 
opposite Company C on one finger of 
our U, followed quickly by another flare 
from ground facing the base of the arc. 
A few seconds later all hell broke loose. 

Whistles blew and they came down 
the slopes into the narrow valleys that 
separated us from them. They disap- 
peared into the curtain of our mortar 
fire only to reappear suddenly on our 
forward slopes. The holes torn in their 
ranks seemed to be filled as if by a quick 
flowing brown liquid from reservoirs be 
hind them. 

The boys from Texas and Kansas 
and Brooklyn were firing into them as 
fast as fingers could touch triggers, load 
magazines, feed machine-gun belts, drop 
shells into mortar tubes. Tracers laced 
the purple dusk around them. Bits of 
their ridge exploded into flashes of light, 
and jagged metal whined .. . 


At the Company C OP the artillery 
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forward observer was calling prepared 
concentrations onto the rear and flanks 
of the charging line. A burst of auto- 
matic fire hit him in the shoulder, but 
his voice didn’t falter as he spoke into 
the radio mouthpiece. A tew minutes 
later the enemy silenced him, but not 
before he had completed his fire orders. 
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NEMY PATROLS 


The enemy ranks were ragged now, 
yet the remnants came screaming over 
the crest led by a saber-brandishing ot 
ficer. A burst of automatic carbine fire 
dropped him. A nearby GI jumped out 
of his foxhole and beat two others to the 
saber, theri shot his way back to safety. 

Grenades popped out of the foxholes 


like baseballs and took their toll. Here 
and there along the reverse slope, 
screams died into gurgles as American 
bayonets found bellies and throats. 

At the close quarters in gun positions 
and foxholes, the enemy died under 
smashing rifle butts and the quick des 
perate thrusts of trench knives. 
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BATTLE ROTATION 
AND FIGHTING PAY 


MAJOR W. C. BRYAN 


Sustained combat effectiveness and simple economy demand that the front-line fight- 
ing man get the recognition that is due him in the form of special privileges, addi- 
tional pay and a rotation system that will give him an incentive to do his full duty 





Grounp combat still requires the maximum of 
physical and emotional endurance. Mechanical skills 
depend heavily on personal skills of observation and ma- 
neuver, and on physical and mental endurance. The 
feelings and attitudes of the infantryman and those in 
combat with him greatly affect these things as they do to 
a great extent the efficiency of all military effort. 

But few of us think much about the human aspects 
of the combat fighter. We seem to feel that the soldier 
who is properly equipped, fed and led will automatically 
perform his fighting duties efficiently. We also think 
that every soldier should have every possible luxury, 
privilege and emolument regardless of his job and the 
hardships he undergoes. 

This philosophy has resulted in soldiers considering 
the combat arms as least desirable. It has encouraged the 
trend away from the fighting elements of the Army. 

The only justification for supporting, technical and 
service units is to get the combat fighter to the front in 
shape to fight and support him while he is fighting. They 
have no other purpose. The combat fighter determines 
success or failure. Proper use of the tremendous produc- 
tion and mobilization effort on the home front and in the 
rear areas ultimately depends on him. We know all this 
—but do we treat the combat fighter as the important 
individual he is? 





Mayor w. c. BRYAN, Infantry, entered the Army via the 
ROTC upon his graduation from Oklahoma A&M in 
1940. In October 1941 he arrived in the Philippines and 
served in a Philippine division in the southern islands. 
When our forces in the Philippines surrendered in May 
1941 he became a prisoner of the Japanese. Liberated in 
Manchuria in 1945, he returned to the United States and 
was integrated in the Regular Army. He completed the 
Advance Class at The Infantry School in 1947 and then 
attended Harvard University for one year, studying per- 
sonnel management. Since November 1948 he has been 
on duty in the G-1 section of the General Staff in Wash- 
ington. 
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Have we ever convinced him that we know he is the 
key to our success and that the rest of us are secondary 
to him? 

World War II studies showed clearly the feelings and 
attitudes of the fighting soldier in combat. First and fore- 
most, he had the feeling of being hopelessly trapped. 
He felt that he was expected to do ten, or even a hundred 
times as much to win the war as anyone else. He con- 
sidered this a bitter injustice. He could look forward 
only to death, mutilation, or mental breakdown as a 
release from combat. He wanted and needed a break 
as undoubtedly he will want and need a break in present 
and future fighting. 

His prospects looked something like this once he was 
committed to action. At the end of a hundred combat 
days, two-thirds—sixty-six per cent—of the group he en- 
tered combat with were missing in action, or in the hos- 
pital or dead. And at the end of two hundred combat 
days, nine out of ten—ninety-three per cent—of the group 
he entered combat with were gone. For all practicable 
purposes, two hundred combat days amounted either to 
a death sentence or a future with grave probability of 
mental or physical handicap. Figure 1 shows what his 
chances were. 


Tre combat fighter had a strong feeling also that no 
one at home has the slightest conception of how danger- 
ous his job is, or of the guts it takes to do one hour of it. 
He feels that the high command does not distinguish 
between him and the base-area soldier, and is perhaps 
less concerned for his welfare. Base-area troops have 
safe jobs and live in some comfort. But they get practi- 
cally the same pay, rank, promotions, and priority on 
furloughs to the States. And they get a great deal more 
in the way of passes, entertainment, recreation, PX sup- 
plies, and so on. 

No one has sketched a more poignant picture of com- 
bat infantrymen than Ernie Pyle in these two para- 
graphs: 
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The line moved on, seemingly endless. All afternoon 
men kept coming around the hill and vanishing eventually 
over the horizon. It was one long tired line of antlike men. 
There was agony in your heart and you almost felt 
ashamed to look at them 


In the years since World War II we have done nothing 
that could greatly change the attitudes and feelings of the 
combat fighter. We have done nothing to convince him 
that he is the key to the success of our fighting forces. 
It is absolutely essential that we correct this ia correct 
it now if we are to have efficient combat forces for the 
future. 


Wauar can we do about it? How can we give the 
combat soldier the Prestige, recognition and relief from 
combat he deserves? How can we make this service such 
an obviously proud one that men will seek it? 

Several things are needed. We need, first, to give the 
combat fighter a better crack at the food, clothing, recrea- 
tion, and so-on, available in his theater. Second, we need 
to give him definite recognition for the tremendous job 
he is required to do. And third, we need to offer the 
combat fighter a definite promise of relief from the haz- 
ard and strain of combat in a reasonable time. 

The infantryman and other combat fighters should be 
the first to get the food, clothing, recreation, and so on. 
If there is any left over, then spread it among other per- 
sonnel in the theater. This is the responsibility of the 
theater commander and its implementation depends on 
him. 
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His issue of subsistence and allocation of recreation 
should go something like this. Basic quartermaster items 
essential to existence and performance of duty should 
be issued to every soldier as needed. All other items 
such as fresh meat, fresh vegetables, beer, PX items, 
and so on—let's call them “luxury items” if you like 
—should go first to the combat fighters, second to other 
troops in the combat divisions—and then, if available, to 
Communications Zone troops and headquarters units. 
The actual quantity of these luxury items could be very 
much decreased without injuring the combat efficiency 
of the Army. If these cannot be issued to the combat 
fighter himself, there is no justification whatever for 
burdening our overworked supply transportation for the 
sole benefit of the rear area. 

Now what about definite recognition? 


W: can increase recognition and prestige in several 
ways—by higher rank and higher pay, and by special 
privileges not given to others. 

In 1949 the fighting jobs in the Army were regraded 
by the introduction of the combat career fields. For the 
first time since World War I the infantry, armored and 
artillery soldier had as good a chance at NCO grades as 
anyone else. This has helped greatly to decrease the lack 
of attractiveness of the combat arms. Equivalent rank 
by itself, however, is not enough compensation for the 
hardship and risk of combat. We need something else; 
we need what Ernie Pyle called “fight pay”—extra pay 
for those who carry the brunt of the fighting. 

What amount of “combat pay” is feasible, and who 
should get it? 

(Stop here! And before reading further, decide for 
yourself who you think deserves this pay.) 

It has been my own experience that this question defi 
nitely separates the sheep from the goats. The answer 
received is usually a dead giveaway of the command level 

at which the man served in World War II. Those who 
served in an infantry or an armored regiment, plus for 
ward observers and others who were at the front for any 
time, believe the rear limit for any definition of combat 
fighting should be at or forward of the infantry or ar- 
mored battalion command post. Division and higher head 
quarters personnel generally feel that the headquarters 
just lower than the one they were in was in great hazard 
and therefore qualifies as “combat fighters.” 

There is no question in the mind of anyone who was 
up front that the extreme hazard and hardship area is 
forward of the line of battalion CPs. So let’s put it there 
where it belongs and see that it is not shifted. The full 
effect of this type of pay can only be gained by carefully 
restricting it. If everybody gets it, it has no particular 
prestige value. 

Let's explore a little farther. Should only the infantry 
man and tanker get combat pay? And should everyone 
in front-line companies get it? 

Every man who operates at or forward of an infantry, 
or armored battalion command post should be eligible, 
whatever his branch of service and regardless of whether 
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he is Army, Navy, Air Force, or Marine. The members 
of any unit who are normally located in regimental or 
division headquarters areas should not be eligible. 

What should be the amount of this extra pay? It 
could be anything between fifty and two hundred dollars 
a month and still wouldn’t be enough. One thing is cer- 
tain: and that is that every man regardless of rank should 
get the same amount. This extra pay is for combat fight- 
ing, and combat is no respecter of rank. 

The only other qualification that should be estab- 
lished is that any man, except a combat casualty, who is 
in the front lines for five days in any thirty-day period 
is eligible for combat pay for that month. Casualties 
(KIA, WIA and MIA) should be eligible regardless of 


time in combat. 


Tue third thing is to offer the combat fighter a def- 
nite promise of relief from the hazard and strain of com- 
bat, and this within a reasonable time—a time which 
the man himself can have real hope of reaching. 

The immediate reaction of senior commanders to this 
proposal is nearly always that you cannot snatch men 
arbitrarily away from theater commanders. They feel 
that the final decision as to whether one soldier or another 
is to be rotated should be left with the local commander. 

They also feel that all rotation plans increase the re- 
placement stream beyond our means of support. Such 
plans as have been used in the past were written with 
these criticisms in mind and were so vague and indefi- 
nite that they were ineffective. They only increased the 
bitterness of the combat fighter and brought home to 
him the futility of doing his best to succeed in his mission. 

Let's get this straight here and now. No rotation plan 
will ever work unless it is absolutely mandatory. Why? 
Because no commander ever has enough men. And be- 
cause no commander will ever release his better combat 
fighters unless he has to. If a compulsory time limit 
can’t be firmly set up, then no promises to the troops 
should be made because they would only be broken. 

So we have to accept the two facts. Combat fighters 
are always scarce. Any rotation plan must be mandatory. 

Let’s set up a plan that is justified on the basis of econ- 
omy of men and forget entirely the humanitarian aspects. 
Look again at Figure 1, and you'll see that at the end of 
a hundred combat days about a third of the original men 
of an infantry company are still with the outfit. All ex- 
cept about fifty men Cusing an average strength figure 
of 160 men) are past the point of needing rotation. They 
have already been “rotated” for one reason or another. 
What shape are those fifty men in who are left? 

There is a definite peak in combat efficiency at about 
six months. After that the effectiveness of a fighting man 
rapidly drops. As one infantry captain in the European 
Theater said: 

The way it works out is this. The more fighting a guy 
does, the more he knows how to keep from getting killed 
foolishly, and the first thing you know he figures out it’s 
foolish to get killed at all. From then on he’s not so sure 
the deadbeats haven’t been just a little smarter than he 
has been all the time. ; 


Or to quote a young corporal: 

Why, first they get trigger-happy. They go running all 
over the place looking for something to shoot at; then, the 
next thing you know, they get the battle jitters. They 
jump if you light a match and go diving for cover if some- 
one bounces a tin hat off a rock. Any kind of a sudden 
noise and you can just about see them let out a mental 
scream to themselves. When they get that way, you might 
just as well cross them off the roster because they aren’t 
going to be any more use to the outfit. We can cover up 
for him sometimes but if he ever admits openly that he's 
running away he’s through. After that, he’s not ashamed 
any more, and he won't ever go back! 


We have this situation then. Either these men are 
relieved from combat by rotation and are then effectively 
used in rear areas or on the home front. Or they are lost 
to the unit as casualties or through their loss of effective- 
ness and must be replaced. In the second case there is 
small possibility of any later combat use of such men. 

So we must offer a man a definite promise—one that 
can’t be broken—of relief from the strain of combat; and 
we must guarantee that he will remain out of the front 
lines for at least six months. ; 


On a basis of economy of personnel, no rotation other 
than a long-term one can be justified for other than 
combat fighters. Since over ninety-three per cent of all 
division battle casualties occur forward of the infantry 
and armored battalion command posts, and these are 
taken by less than one-third of the members of the divi- 
sion, other men can function for much greater lengths of 
time without wearing out in the way the combat fighter 
does. The following periods are realistically based on the 
strain and hardships of jobs in the areas of combat men- 
tioned. Such replacement needs can be supported. 

(1) One hundred combat days (equivalent to about 
six calendar months) for men who must continually be 
forward of infantry or armored battalion command posts. 

(2) Four hundred days for all other men who must 
operate forward of infantry or armored division command 
posts. 

(3) One thousand days for everyone else. 

What will this cost us in replacements? It comes to 
about four hundred men per division per month. Initially 
the cost is greater but, actually, over an entire campaign 
the cost becomes much less because men released from 
combat before they break will fight effectively later ‘on. 
It is probable that over a long campaign the total num- 
ber of men used in a theater with such a rotation plan 
would be less than without rotation. 

By considering and planning fully for these human 
aspects of the combat fighter, we will increase the pres- 
tige of the combat fighter. We will formally and pub- 
licly recognize his tremendous task. And we will release 
men from the strain of combat before they reach a critical 
state of combat fatigue. 

This must be done to build up the combat effectiveness 
of the fighting soldier. 

It must be done if this nation’s future security is to be 
secure. 
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Here’s the first public accounting 
of that three-man “brain trust” 
General Eisenhower established 
in 1947—the story of why it was 
established and what it is doing. 


The General was gloomy as he talked 
of the military future. The morning 
doughnut and coffee his neatly tailored 
secretary had placed on the massive 
walnut desk were untouched. The cof- 
fee was now cold and that usually was 
a sign that he was worried. 

The gray light coming through the 
Pentagon window put a chill in the 
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room. The General looked dejectedly 
at the vast wall map with its red and 
blue veins and the great patch of red 
over the Eurasian continent which 
seemed to be spreading slowly in all 
directions like an ink stain on a blotter. 

“I hate to say this even to myself, but 
it looks like we are entering another 
dark age, a period of intermittent war- 
fare,” he mused, as if to himself. “Sort of 
like the thirty years or hundred years 
of war Europe once had. 

“Unless we can stop it, communism 
will spread its shadow over all of Europe 
and Asia, wherever it can find converts 
among the hungry, the rebellious, the 
discontented and the dispossessed. If 
this movement continues, the American 
hemisphere will find itself an island sur 
rounded by hostile and covetous neigh- 
bors. We will be hemmed in from all 
sides. Our trade will be choked off. We 
will be an armed camp working fever- 
ishly by day to build more defenses, and 
tossing fitfully in our sleep at night won- 
dering what new terror the dawn would 
bring. 

“We will live in a dictatorship of the 
most rigid controls. Our living standards 
will be reduced to a dreary austerity. 
lax bills will drain off all but a fraction 
of our earnings. Most of the Nation 
will be in uniform under military or 
ders and the rest will be living a regi- 
mented life which will be a mockery 
of the democracy we will claim to be. 

“We will be in a state of war so long 
that new generations will not remember 
anything of what we call freedom. And 
in the end we may find the Western 
Hemisphere also swallow ed up by com 
munism.” 

There was despair and weariness in 
the voice of the General who had led 
victorious armies only a few years earlier. 
He could see ahead only a murky fu 
ture of numbing wars which would 
waste America’s resources and leave this 
continent haggard and worn and easy 
prey for a conquerer. 

That dark fate has been the doom of 
other great world powers in the past. 
The General was not alone in his gloom. 
Other prophets like Orwell in his book, 
Nineteen Eighty-Four, have projected 
frightening shadows of a world split into 
warring segments with humanity re 
duced to a twilight barbarism of manu 
factured hates and enslaved minds. 

Sitting in his Pentagon castle, the 
General that day was a picture of de 
spondency. He had run out of ideas 
and hope. He was ov erwhelmed by the 
discouraging intelligence reports of the 
Soviet Union's aggressive and ruthless 
juggernaut conquering by threats, prop 
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aganda and infiltration. This was the 
period of the “war scare” when faulty in- 
telligence evaluation indicated that the 
Soviets were on the move in Europe 
and that a shooting war was near. 


Taat was two years ago. The Gen- 
eral’s mood now has changed. The de- 
spair has been flushed out by a flood of 
new ideas and optimism. The military 
mind has lifted itself out of stagnancy. 
It has taken a new approach. Old 
military ideas and theories *have been 
scrapped. New ideas are being born 
and are being fondled sometimes eager- 
ly, sometimes apprehensively, sometimes 
skeptically. 

The change actually started during 
the war and spread deep and far as the 
lessons from World War II sank in. 
Military leaders like General Eisen 
hower looked at the war's destruction 
and empty victories and bitterly ex 
claimed that war is stupid. 

Instead of planning for war, we should 
be planning for peace, they said. We 
should treat war as a disease worse than 
cancer, study its causes and find sure 
ways to prevent it. Instead of fumbling 
and groping for ways to keep our na- 
tion safe against attack, we should make 
it a scientific study. We should look far 
ahead to see what dangers and threats 
may arise and on the basis of our best 
forecasts take action now to avert these 
troubles. 

And if war becomes inescapable and 
is thrust upon us, we must not build 
our defenses haphazardly according to 
tradition, whim or expediency, but sci 
entifically according to the best knowl 
edge, forecasts and studies which can 
be obtained. 

Thus, the military mind prepared for 
a new approach to strategy and national 
security. It involved more difficult tasks 
than the old method of picking the most 
logical or likely enemy and then making 
plans to defeat him. 

[he brass hats were not going soft 
when they talked about planning for 
peace. Their talks with economists, so 
ciologists, political scientists, and other 
students of human relations had con 
vinced them that military preparedness 
was not enough for national security. 

So it was that almost four years ago, 
General Eisenhower, then Army Chief of 
Staff, was bitten by an idea after some 
talks with Dr. James B. Conant, Har- 


vard University president, which ranged 
far into the uncharted fields where sci- 
ence is exploring new frontiers of knowl- 
edge. 


Eisenhower decried the slavery that 


bound him and other military leaders to 
a desk loaded with paperwork and to 
a calendar jammed with conferences, 
speeches, inspection trips, social func- 
tions, and other chores. 

“We don’t get enough time to think,” 
he complained. “There should be some 
brainy, creative thinkers in the Army 
who should have the full-time job of 
looking into the future and come up 
with ideas the rest of us can work on.” 


Wir: {1 Conant’s encouragement, 


Eisenhower set out to experiment with 
a project new to the Army—a pioneer 
venture in pure thought unfettered by 
any controls. He picked three of his 
brainiest younger officers with outstand- 
ing war records to form the advanced 
study group. One was an Air Force colo- 
nel, forty-six years old. Another was a 
lieutenant colonel of Engineers, thirty- 
nine years old; and the third was a thirty- 
nine-year-old Doughboy. These three 
have since been replaced by a Navy cap- 
tain, Air Force colonel, and an Army 
Engineer. 

General Eisenhower felt the three 
youngish officers held promise as creative 
thinkers who could strike out inde- 
pendently into new fields and be guided 
by their wartime combat experience and 
training into down-to-earth matters. He 
gave them carte blanche. He freed them 
of all routine duties—the paperwork, 
report writing, conferences, briefings, 
and other pressing details which tie 
staff officers at the Pentagon hand and 
foot. He gave them an “ivory tower” in 
the vast honeycomb of cubicles in the 
Pentagon and issued orders that no one 
was to bother them. He vested them 
with full authority to go anywhere, talk 
to anyone, read anything and, most im- 
portant, to pursue any idea that caught 
their fancy. 

Their unusual mission was to think 
ahead to a world ten or twenty-five years 
from now and to make educated guesses 
as to what defense problems would face 
the United States and how they might 
be solved. 

They were to construct for the Army 
Chief of Staff a concept of what war 
fare might be like, say, in 1975. Never 
before had the Army tried to project its 
thinking and planning twenty-five years 
ahead. Of course there had always been 
war-planning, but this was usually for 
three or five years ahead. The Army's 
strategic planners were reluctant proph 
ets and they did not often try to pierce 
the cloud-enshrouded horizons too far 
in the future. 

When Eisenhower first revealed the 
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existence of the group, it had been at 
work for more than four months. It was 
set up on January 22, 1947. On May 
13 Eisenhower confided to newspaper- 
men that he had launched his experi- 
ment. 

“Their job,” he said, “is to study the 
weapons of the future, to divorce them- 
selves from present military thinking, 
and project themselves to the critical 
plane of scientific development on which 
the future war will be fought.” 

He said the group was answerable 
only to him as Chief of Staff, but was 
assigned for administrative convenience 
to the Army’s Plans & Operations Divi- 
sion. He explained that he had chosen 
younger ofhcers because their minds 
would be more supple, more receptive 
to new ideas and less hidebound by 
traditional military thought. 

“I want them to forget about the-last 
war and the weapons with which it was 
fought and strike out for themselves,” 
he said. “They will have no superior 
authority telling them what to do or 
how to do it. They will obtain informa- 
tion from any sources they wish to call 
upon.” 

His eyes alive with enthusiasm for 
his futuristic project, Eisenhower said 
the members. of the group would sit for 
four-year terms, but that each year one 
member would withdraw to other du 
ties. He said this rotation system would 
provide the group with fresh ideas and 
more varied thinking. 

The headline writers that day called 
the group a “super brain trust,” “super 
blitz war planners” and “Operation Fu 
ture. 

To protect the “deep thinkers” from 
public curiosity and to enable them to 
work unmolested, Eisenhower did not 
reveal the names of the three officers. 
The ASG kept in the shadows of ano 
nymity. Its “open Sesame” to the guarded 
doors of the military organization was 
the following charter from Eisenhower: 

“The advanced study group evolves 
concepts of national security in light of 
the advancements of the atomic age, con 
siders the effect of such concepts upon 
the military art, and, based thereon, pre 
pares studies and recommendations 
which may be utilized in establishing 
appropriate tactics, tec hniques, organi- 
zation, concepts and policies by the 
War Department agencies specifically 
charged with such responsibility.” 

He authorized the group to 

Consult with any person as an indi 
vidual in the War Department on sub- 
jects pertinent to its mission. 

Communicate and consult with War 

Department and other government agen 

cies, with appropriate nongovernmental 
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agencies, and with qualified civilians as 
necessary to the accomplishment of its 
mission. 


Tre three officers approached their 
mission with awe and some diffidence 
but with the curious enthusiasm which 
pioneers carry with them into new ven 
tures. Their worries were somewhat re 
lieved by Eisenhower's sympathetic as 
surance that he did not expect them to 
produce miracles. 

They set about to gather the best 
available estimates of what the world 
would be like in 1975, which nations 
would be our friends, which nations 
might become our enemies, which na 
tions would rise to power and which 
would fall and decay, and which na- 
tions would be most likely to challenge 
us. 

Their first boost came from Dr. Ar 
thur H. Compton, physicist and chan 
cellor of Washington University at St. 
Louis. He called together a conference 
of leaders in various fields of thought 
to help launch Eisenhower's project. 

They met at the chancellor's retreat 
in the country, and for several days the 
talk was rich with provocative ideas 
about trends in international relations, 
warfare, sociology, economics, and other 
fields. The three officers were somewhat 
dazed by the impact of the heady es 
sence of ideas to which they were sub 
jected in heavily concentrated form. 
They were given in a few days the 
thoughts of outstanding scholars distilled 
from years of study ard contemplation. 

The problems of national security 
were examined eagerly and passionately 
from each man’s special interest. Free 
range was given to curiosity, specula 
tion, and imagination. Their heads 
whirling with ideas and plans, the three 
returned to Washington, took their 
bearings, and plotted their course. 

“We're not going to try to come up 
with neatly tied packages of solutions or 
policies or programs,” they said. “We're 
first going-to gather together the best 
thought on how to keep the nation se 
cure. We will go out and talk to the 
people who think. We will read their 
books and papers. Then we will talk 
about it and chew it over and see if 
there are any ideas we can submit for 
the consideration of Army officials who 
are responsible for policy and operations. 

“We are not prophets, master minds 
or wizards. We cannot hope to foretell 
with exactitude but we can deal in 
probabilities. All men make plans for 
the future within their human limita 
tions to anticipate various contingencies 


Every man-made decision is based on a 
forecast of some kind.” 


T IE trio set out on the strange quest, 
moving from college campus to secret 
laboratory to military base to factory to 
library to far-off outpost and back. They 
sought the help of such men as Dr. Karl 
lr. Compton, physicist and former mili 
tary research head; Dr. Vannevar Bush, 
president of the Carnegie Institution and 
military research director, and Dr. En 
rico Fermi, atomic scientist. 

Among others they talked to were Dr. 
William F. Ogburn, University of Chi- 
cago sociologist; Dr. Jacob Viner, Prince- 
ton University economist; David L. 
Lilienthal, former chairman of the 
Atomic Energy Commission; Dr. Harold 
D. Lasswell, political scientist and law 
professor at Yale; Dr. Quincy Wright, 
University of Chicago international law 
authority; Dr. Oram C. Wolpert, direc 
tor of the Army Biological Warfare lab 
oratory at Camp Detrick, Maryland; Dr. 
Bernard Brodie, Yale military authority; 
Dr. Philip E. Mosely, international law 
professor at Columbia University’s Rus 
sian Institute; George F. Kennan, State 
Department policy planning chief; Dr. 
Harold H. Fisher, Russian expert and 
chairman of the Hoover Library at Stan 
ford University; Dr. Geroil T. Robin 
son, director of Columbia University’s 
Russian Institute since 1945; Dr. Ed 
ward M. Earle, military affairs and for 
eign relations specialist at the Institute 
of Advanced Studies, Princeton, New 
Jersey; Eric A. Johnston, president of 
the Motion Picture Association of Amer 
ica; Father Edmund Walsh, geopoliti 
cian and Russian expert at Georgetown 
University; John T. Williams of RAND, 
which does research work for the Air 
Force; and Wallace Zinn of the Argonne 
National Laboratory. 

Besides military men in the Army, 
Navy and Air Force, they conferred with 
college professors, scientists, industrial- 
ists, military strategists and theorists- 
anyone who had an idea on how to safe 
guard the security of the United States 
twenty-five vears from now 

They read book after book on mili 
tary trends, warfare, scientific develop 
ment, theories of warfare, military con 
cepts, international relations, history of 
the world and dominant powers, and 
studies of war and its causes and its at 
tempted cures. They pored over heavy 
tomes on efforts throughout history to 
prev 
the world or the whole world against 
war. 


war and to organize areas ot 


To be concluded next month 





What Can You Believe? 


Marshall Andrews 


No ruinc in the Korean situation 
has looked quite so bad, to a newspaper 
reporter who has been a soldier, as the 
news reporting which has emanated from 
it. 

If this seems to be an indictment of 
my own profession, it is no less an indict 
ment of the Army which has permitted 
it to happen. For regardless of the ex- 
perience, competence, and good will of 
reporters assigned to the scene by their 
editors, no reporter has the competence 
or the experience or the good will to 
write adequately of what he does not see 
or fairly of what he does not understand. 
Only the Army, through its representa- 
tives on the spot, can correct the report 
ers misapprehensions before they get 
into print or make sure that he sees 
enough of the general situation to fit 
together properly its details. 

Of course the Army’s representatives 
on the spot have other things to do, with 
a war being fought. It is up to the Army, 
then, to see to it that reporters are not 
present in such numbers that they can 
not be helped to find the truth without 
impeding operations. Or, if reporters are 
to be accredited to the front in unlimited 
numbers, it is up to the Army to assign to 
the theater enough soldiers from else 
where to assist them without imposing 
this additional burden on the operating 
forces. 

As it is, nearly 300 reporters and pho 
tographers had been accredited to the 
Korean theater up to mid-August. It is 
doubtful if in any war there has ever 
been so high a ratio of correspondents to 
combat many reporters 
packed into so small an area. And, re 
gardless of their drain upon the time, 
energies, and transportation of the troops 


troops or so 


in the Pusan perimeter, their activities 
have had an even more unhappy and far 
reaching effect: the American public 





MARSHALL ANDREWS is a member of the 
staff of The Washington Post and the 
author of that hard-hitting indictment of 
the Victory-through-Air-Power Boys’ Dis 
aster Through Air Power, published early 
this year. Mr. Andrews is a veteran of 
World Wars I and II, serving during the 
last war as a field grade officer in the 42d 
Infantry Division. 
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An evaluation of war reporting. It will improve when the 


Army and the reporters know each other’s problems better. 


from the first has received such confus- 
ing and contradictory reports from the 
battle area that it cannot possibly under- 
stand what has been going on there and 
why. 

From the standpoint of the soldier, 
some of the minor errors which have 
studded Korean news reports have been 
as much amusing as irritating. These are 
a few: 

A press association report described a 
105mm howitzer battery as “throwing 
open their sights” to fire point blank at 
Communist tanks. No doubt someone 
told a correspondent “we fired at them 
over open sights.” 

Another press association dispatch, de- 
scribing Russian-made automatic weap 
ons captured from North Koreans, said 
they were equipped with flash-hiders. 
Then it went on to explain that flash- 
hiders were designed to prevent the man 
firing the weapon from being burned. 

A photograph from Korea purported to 
show troops “pinned down” by Red fire. 
But in front was a half-track in which a 
soldier was standing, exposed from the 
waist up, gazing toward the fire which 
supposedly was pinning him down. 

These are minor incidents, it is true, 
and no doubt they do no worse than add 
their mite to the wonderful store of mili 
tary misinformation possessed by the av 
erage American. But they are only three 
of numberless examples and they are 
reprehensible not so much because they 
convey unimportant misinformation as 
in their implication that reporters are 
inadequately briefed in the theater or 
that what they do file is being re- 
written in their home offices by men 
who draw freely on their imagination. 


T 1E greater harm is being done by cor- 
respondents who translate each tactical 
adjustment into a major offensive or a 
major defeat. Here again the Army must 
share responsibility with the reporter, 
for several reasons: 


Permitting so many correspondents in 
the theater increases the spirit of com- 
petition among them to such an extent 
that the search for truth gives way to 
a conscious striving for sensationalism. 
This is only natural among men trained 
in the most competitive profession on 
earth who have been given neither cause 
nor opportunity to re-gear themselves to 
a job of reporting so highly specialized 
as that of war reporting. Especially is 
this true among the press associations, 
which are competing not only for prefer- 
ence among opposition newspapers on 
the same newsstands, but often for pref- 
erence on a single newspaper by the same 
editor. 

No man who sees a detail of action on 
a long and active front can appraise it 
properly without some knowledge of 
what has been transpiring elsewhere. It 
is this limitation which leads to over- 
emphasis on minor incidents, with con- 
sequent confusion to the reader. Once 
again here is a place for adequate brief- 
ing, which can be assured only if the 
time taken out for briefing by one cor- 
respondent does not provide his oppo- 
sition, who has not waited for briefing, 
with a long advantage in vital time. An 
Army which controls signal communica- 
tions, even in part, should find no difh- 
culty in restraining reporters from filing 
until they have been briefed and then 
assigning wire or radio time on an 
equitable basis. 

Editors who regard military news as 
not worth reporting in time of peace can 
hardly be expected to understand mili- 
tary reporting when war forces them to 
recognize its importance. If these editors 
assign political or police reporters as war 
correspondents they will, at least for a 
time, get political or police reporting 
from the front. 

Uncensored reporting from any com- 
bat theater is likely to be confused re- 
porting. Since censorship is one of the 
bétes noirs of my profession, I shall give 
it further attention presently. 
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Disrecarp of these fundamental 
truths has been responsible for much of 
the confusion and misapprehension 
which has resulted so far from Korean 
war reporting. Let us study a few ex- 
amples: 

The August counterattack toward 
Chinju was excitedly reported as a major 
offensive when careful study of current 
communiqués indicated it to be an at- 
tack with limited objectives either to 
carry out a reconnaissance in force, or to 
draw Red troops from the Naktong 
bridgeheads. The impression that it was 
a major offensive was unfortunately 
helped along by optimistic speculation at 
the Pentagon which included hints of a 
“Patton-type” breakout, and by quota- 
tions purporting .to come from Lieuten- 
ant General Walton H. Walker. 

When advanced positions gained in 
this attack were abandoned and the at- 
tacking troops withdrawn for work else- 
where, the result was a sense of disap- 
pointment throughout the country. The 
worst feature of this affair was that it was 
never explained. Possibly the fact that 
no reserves were available to press a 
breakout could not then have been re- 
vealed to the enemy; in that case, re- 
porting of the event no doubt would have 
been properly restrained had the corre- 
spondents understood the facts. 

The Red attack which for a time un- 
covered Pohang, also in August, brought 
a surfeit of excited reporting in the op- 
posite direction. Then there was not 
misplaced enthusiasm but black despair. 
The correspondent for a New York 
newspaper bitterly criticized Eighth 
Army for loss of the town and evacuation 
of the Pohang airstrip and said the Army 
had been warned of the danger two 
weeks before by the local Air Force com- 
mander. 

Someone should have explained to 
this correspondent that a man trying to 
guard six ratholes with two hands must 
necessarily leave four of them uncovered 
until the rat appears. He should have 
been told that local commanders almost 
always are apprehensive that the next 
blow will fall on them and that, in any 
event, troops were not: available for 
Chinju, the Naktong bridgeheads, Po- 
hang and everywhere else at once. In- 
formation at the Pentagon long before 
the Pohang attack indicated that the 
Army was well aware of strong Red 
forces moving down west of the city and 
that the threat was recognized. Risks 
have had to be taken throughout this 
adventure and will continue to be taken, 
regardless of criticism, because troops 
simply are not on hand to anticipate 
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simultaneously all possible moves open to 
the enemy. 

If criticism of the Pohang affair is felt 
to be necessary, it should be directed at 
the complacency, and the propaganda 
feeding it and feeding upon it, which 
have denied to the commander in Korea 
the trained, equipped, and morally pre- 
pared ground troops he needs. 


On: interesting feature of reporting 
from Korea has been the general tend- 
ency to squeeze as many names as possi- 
ble into dispatches from the front. This 
is a fine and popular method, as Ernie 
Pyle proved, but it has its drawbacks. 
Chief among these is that it inclines the 
reporter to transmit a great many off-the- 
cuff opinions of men whose view of the 
fighting has been circumscribed by their 
own eyesight and whose understanding 
is not only limited but is colored by in- 
fluences which the reporter does not rec- 
ognize and into which he cannot probe. 
When these opinions reach the reader 
in the United States, his estimate, based 
upon them, of the quality of the troops, 
their morale, their leadership, and their 
success or failure, is inadequate, to say 
the least. The reader cannot be expected 
to know that in the immediate rear of the 
battle one encounters an inordinate num- 
ber of stragglers, psychoneurotics, and 
nervous service troops whose opinions re- 
quire careful evaluation. This is not to 
say the opinion of the soldier and his 
reaction to the stresses of battle have no 
part in that record of contemporary his- 
tory which newspaper reporting is. But 
his opinions cannot be accepted as con- 
clusive in any case, and at best should be 
qualified by someone who understands 
the nature of the ordeal he is enduring. 


Now for the question of censorship. 
It is my own belief that the correspond- 
ents in the field would welcome so much 
censorship as would keep them clear of 
error, for every reporter worth his salt is 
an earnest seeker after truth. But he 
must estimate the truth of what he learns 
on the basis of his own experience and 
predilections and if these lead him into 
error he is as unhappy about it as anyone 
else. Nor is it fair to place upon him 
the onus of determining for himself not 
only what is safe to report from the 
standpoint of G-2, but what will create 
an erroneous impression at home. 

It also is my belief that any suggestion 
of censorship at the front at this time 
would bring anguished protests from 
most of the editors and many of the re- 


porters in this country. Not only is 
censorship a horrid abstraction whose 
very mention sets editorial teeth on edge; 
as practiced in previous wars it too often 
has justified the editor's fears of its in- 
fluence. Censors must understand news 
as well as security, and nothing can jus- 
tify their meddling with a reporter's 
work so long as it violates neither secur- 
ity nor truth. 

In yet another sense I hold that the 
editor's fear of military censorship is en- 
tirely the Army's responsibility. This is 
so because the Army, no doubt with 
some justification, has feared to step 
forth and say in clear and unequivocal 
language why it must take unpopular 
measures and then take them and damn 
the criticism. 

A case in point is that of the sole 
woman reporter covering the Korean war 
in its first weeks. This woman was or- 
dered to Tokyo, a great howl of “censor- 
ship” rose, and she was promptly ordered 
back. Nobody in the Arny, so far as I 
know, explained to anyone that the pres- 
ence of one womarrin a combat zone im- 
poses upon the troops certain precautions 
which otherwise they would ignore, and 
that these precautions must be taken in 
the case of one woman to no less extent 
than in the case of fifty. 

Furthermore, they require the expendi- 
ture of time and energy which must be 
stolen from the soldier's rest and there 
fore tend to increase his liability to be 
come a casualty. It is difficult for me to 
believe that any editor who understood 
that the privilege of having a woman 
reporting the war for him might well in- 
crease its cost in human life would insist 
upon the privilege. 


l must be accepted as fact that all 
wars, alarms and excursions from here 
on out will be reported to the public as 
fully, as promptly and as graphically as 
the telephone, radio, still and motion 
picture cameras, and television will per- 
mit. If this is to be done without con 
stant and unhappy repetitions of the bad 
reporting which has come from Korea, 
the Army and the press must understand 
each other better. This cannot be done 
through “orientation” tours in which the 
Army puts on its best bib and tucker for 
inspection by editors at periodic intervals. 

It can be done only by meeting the 
issues with frankness and firmness, seek- 
ing the editor's understanding rather 
than his admiration. Editors are human 
and wish no more than anyone else to 
do their job the hard way so long as it is 
done. 
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Winners of 1950 Field Artillery Association ROTC Awards 


WALLACE A. HICKS JAMES M. WROTH JOE T. CARREJO EUGENE W. KOESTERS 
Eastern Kentucky State University of Nebraska Utah State Agricultural College Xavier University 


THOMAS R. H. HOWARTH EUGENE C. COCHRAN ARCHER P. COLEMAN CHARLES R. HELLER 
Princeton University University of Florida College of William and Mary Harvard University 


JACK L. CASTLEBERRY VERNON L. LACEY PAUL G. CLARKE, JR. RAYMOND E. ARNOLD 
Arkansas State College Arkansas State College St. Bonaventure College Oregon State College 


VINCENT J. VENINATA WALTER J. AVERY JOHN C. SCHMIDT BRUNN W. ROYSDEN 
Colorado A&M College Boston College Duquesne University University of Oklahoma 
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Operation Swamprat 


Lieutenant Colonel 
Waller Booth, Jr. 


You, too, can have your own 
resistance movement. Here’s 


how— 


0. the morning of D plus 2, during 


Operation Portrex, a young man dressed 
in the uniform of a Marine Corps second 
lieutenant strode briskly up to the com 
mand post of the invading Aggressor in 
fantry division and walked past the 
guards toward a small group of high 
ranking ofhcers. He saluted smartly and 
announced that he had a musette bag 
containing important information for de 
livery to the commanding general. The 
general identified himself, accepted the 
musette bag and opened it. 

In it he found this message: “This is a 
booby trap; you and all personnel within 
one hundred feet of this spot are casual 
ties.” The staff umpire for the division 
read the notice and ruled that the divi 
sion commander, the lieutenant general 
commanding the invasion task force, and 
the rear admiral in command of the am 
phibious attack forc e were dead. In this 
rude fashion the invasion forces were 
acquainted with the fact that the de 
fenders of the island of \ ieques were 
playing their role to the limit. 


T, ILS incident, though spectacular, was 


but one of the results of many months of 


planning and work. More than a year 
and one maneuver earlier, in December 
1948, Brigadier General Edwin L. Sibert, 
the newly appointed commander of the 
U.S. Army Forces of the Antilles, was 
not entirely certain as to what he could 
expect from the troops assigned to him to 
assault Vieques in the scheduled 1949 
maneuvers 


It may be remembered that the 65th : ; 
Two soldiers were sent out to capture a Marine Corps 


Regimental Combat Team composed of , 
jeep. They did it, bagging two Marines to boot 


the Ist and 2d Battalions, 65th Infantry, 
the Ist Separate Infantry Battalion from 
Panama, the 504th Field Artillery Bat 
talion, the 531st Combat Engineeer Com 
pany, and attached service units from 
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the Antilles Command, were to share re- 
sponsibility with the 2d Marine Division 
for the capture of Vieques from the Ag- 
gressor forces holding the island. These 
latter consisted of the Aggressor cadre 
from Fort Riley and the 903d AAA AW 
Battalion from Panama and were under 
the command of Colonel Charles C. (El 
Supremo) Sloane, Jr., one of the origi- 
nators of the Aggressor concept. 

One thing that General Sibert knew 
from the start was that if the troops of his 
command were to make a first-class show- 
ing against the largely mythical but 
wholly formidable forces of Aggressor 
there would have to be heavy emphasis 
on the intelligence and counterintelli- 
gence factors. El Supremo always played 
all the intelligence angles and had 
achieved a reputation for leaving a trail 
of red faces among the enemy. General 
Sibert remembered that in World War 
Il, when proper use had been made of 
resistance and partisan forces, a great 
deal of help had been given to allied 
forces at very little cost. He felt that the 
development of clandestine techniques 
offered great possibilities for the Army 
and he was certain of the necessity of 
developing countermeasures for them. 
Why, then, was this not the place to start 
something of the sort? 

In his command General Sibert had 
discovered a reserve ofhcer (whom we 
will call Lieutenant Colonel Jones) who 
had had wartime experience in that intel- 
ligence “school of hard knocks”’—the 
OSS. Consequently, on the theory of 
“set a thief to catch a thief,” he set this 
man to the task of organizing a resistance 
espionage network from among the resi- 
dents of the island of Vieques. 

In Vieques there was a Methodist mis- 
sion conducted by an unusual mission- 
ary who, in addition to having a sound 
grasp of world affairs, flew his own air- 
plane. Jones knew the minister and, 
recalling the work of the missionaries 
in Burma, felt that the parson could help 
if he but put his mind and energy to it. 

“Do you know what American outfit 
did more than any other to lick the Japa- 
nese in Burma?” Jones asked. 

The minister did not. 

“The Baptists,” said Jones. 

And he told about Detachment 101 of 
OSS—how the backbone of the detach- 
ment had been the wild, tough little 
Kachins who accepted with unquestion- 
ing loyalty any friends sponsored by the 
Baptist missionaries—and how, later, the 
Shans and even the Karens fought for 
the Baptists. 

“You don’t say!” said the parson. 
“Well, by golly, if the Baptists can do it, 
the Methodists can too.” 
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And thus was born the Vieques “re- 
sistance.” Within a week twenty mem- 
bers had been recruited. 

General Sibert had warned Colonel 
Sloane that he was going to use Jones 
against him, and El Supremo was as 
suspicious as a Soviet commissar. He 
stuck to poor Jones like a leech until he 
was satisfied that Jones was doing noth- 
ing that he didn’t know about. This 
was almost true. But the minister, some 
assistants from the mission, and a mili- 
tary cadre of one officer and two en- 
listed men, were doing plenty. The 
minister picked up Jones twice in San 
Juan and flew him to an airstrip on 
Vieques. After that the minister's crew 
and the cadre took over and within three 
weeks they had trained the “resistance” 
group clandestinely and intelligence be- 
gan to flow to the 65th RCT. Not 
merely information, but intelligence— 
sites of defensive positions by coordi 
nates, photographs of matériel, and—very 
important—the location, as soon as it was 
laid, of Aggressor telephone wire. 
Through this information the 65th RCT 
knew before it debarked where the Ag- 
gressor CPs and OPs were to be located. 

As training progressed the intelligence 
from the “resistance” continued to flow. 
in in increasing quantity and quality 
and, on the evening of D minus 1, ten 
two-man teams with SCR-536s were pre 
pared to take to the field to observe, en 


code and report Aggressor activity during . 


the combat phase. The military cadre 
also went into Aggressor territory; the 
officer to direct the operation, and the 
enlisted men to serve as radio operators, 
relaying to the intelligence section of the 
65th RCT (by means of an SCR-300), 
the information received from the ob 
server teams via SCR-536. 

The performance was excellent. They 
sent a total of fifty-nine radio messages, 
three of them pinpointing El Supremo 
himself at various CPs. In addition they 
had done a thorough job of the only 
kind of sabotage they were permitted to 
engage in: cutting Aggressor wire. 

On D plus 2 one observer team was 
captured, but a gruelling interrogation 
of several hours failed to break them 
down. 

The over-all showing of the Antilles 
troops was exceptionally good and Gen- 
eral Sibert felt that the “Vieques resist- 
ance” had made a distinct contribution. 


When the 1950 maneuvers came 


around General Sibert found his com- 
mand on the other side—this time they 
would defend Vieques. This time he 
would use his fifth column to the hilt. 


Jones was to be in the States in No- 
vember 1949, so the General told him to 
arrange to have an espionage network 
set up to operate in the enemy's camp. 
Then, upon his return, he was to get in 
touch again with the flying minister and, 
in addition, he was to find out if officers 
of the Coast Guard Auxiliary and the 
Civil Air Patrol would participate in 
Portrex. Also, he was to recruit a cadre 
of military personnel from combat units 
of the defending forces. 

Meanwhile, a first-class CIC Reserve 
officer, a native of Puerto Rico, was lo- 
cated and sent to Vieques with a couple 
of special agents to start work in the 
counterintelligence phase of resistance. 
He was able to take only thirty days of 
active duty, but by the middle of January 
he had laid the groundwork for an al- 
most airtight counterespionage organiza- 
tion. He lined up the police, postal and 
communications officials, and practically 
every civilian in a key spot. 

Jones found his potential “resistance” 
elements ready and willing, and drew up 
a formal plan for their use. The plan 
embraced in the preparatory phase: (1) 
training for the operational phase; (2) 
cooperation with the CIC in counter- 
espionage; (3) patrols by sea and air to 
prevent the landing of reconnaissance 
elements and enemy agents; (4) estab- 
lishment of OPs at the most likely land- 
ing places for rubber boats. 

The operational phase of the plan in- 
cluded: (1) intelligence and sabotage 
operations from hidden bases in enemy 
territory; (2) sabotage of enemy ship- 
ping by using simulated time bombs and 
limpets; (3) limited electronic counter- 
measures. 


T IERE was trouble in getting the plan 
in operation. A number of the natives 
who had participated the year before 
were no longer on the island, so training 
had to be from scratch. Only one en- 
listed man from the 1949 cadre was avail- 
able and, though it was a simple matter 
to find junior Cand some not so junior) 
officers and men who were eager to vol- 
unteer, getting their commanding officers 
to release them was something else. No 
commander of a combat unit was in- 
terested in cutting his strength, especially 
when he didn’t know exactly what he 
was going to be ordered to do. The 
Navy was particularly lean picking. Of 
four officers requested, one lieutenant 
(j-g.), USNR, finally was obtained. 
Jones was not sufhciently optimistic 
about the prospects to press for more 
manpower. The shortness of time, the 
lack of opportunity to study the enemy, 
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observe his habits, and make sound 
plans, made him leery of success. He 
was gambling the fate of a principle, in 
which he very much believed, and if 
he promoted a Hop, the less attention 
called to it the better. 

As a result he was not able to fill his 
projected T/O. Supply was a problem 
and contributed to his apprehension con- 
cerning the prospects for the operation. 
There was no difficulty with the actual 
procurement of the necessary equipment. 
Everything he needed was available, but 
for him to get it a number of people had 
to know all the details concerning the 
“resistance” plan; this made more leaks 
possible. 

Nevertheless, some excellent officers 
and men were obtained, all equipment 
required was assembled, and the work 
of training and preparation of hideouts 
went forward. Not counting the Trans- 
portation Corps crews, the Coast Guard 
Auxiliary and the Civil Air Patrol, the 
total strength of his organization was 
eighteen military and seventeen civilian. 


Jones put his CP in the middle of a 
very nasty mangrove swamp just back of 
Blue Beach and planned two subordinate 
CPs in the vicinity of Red and Yellow 
Beaches. 

Civilian observer teams were desig- 
nated for points covering all possible 
early activities of the enemy with in- 
structions to follow the action inland as 
it developed. They were to observe and 
report the location and disposition of 
enemy troops and the movement of per- 
sonnel and vehicles. 

As training and preparation went 
along for Swamprat, as Jones's operation 
subsequently was called, the CIC was 
operating its civilian network efficiently. 
The CIC detachment had arrived in 
January and its CO immediately saw the 
value of the counterintelligence “resist- 
ance” organization, polished it, and ex 
ploited it to the utmost. The whole CIC 
effort developed satisfactorily. 
Anything at all out of the ordinary was 
reported immediately. Loose talk about 
military matters by soldiers in town often 
got back to base camp before the soldiers 
did. Qne flagrant case resulted in a 


most 


court-martial for violation of standing 
The effect of this on the 
security consciousness of troops was salu- 


instructions. 


tary. 

it’s impossible to please every body, of 
course. One night two soldiers went to 
town in civilian clothes and tried to go 
AWOL on the early morning boat. They 
were spotted, pic ked up, identified, and 
returned to their unit. Soon, their CO 
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came to the G-2 tent with a face like a 
thundercloud. 

“I'm extremely annoyed about those 
two men of mine who were picked up 
this morning,” he told the astonished 
assistant G-2. 

“What on earth for?” asked the latter. 

“Here I was,” said the CO, “about to 
get rid of my two worst 8-balls and your 
CIC is so super-damned efficient that you 
send them back to me!” 

Maybe “super-damned efficient” is a 
bit strong, but the CIC and its “resist 
ance” network were sufficiently good to 
thwart all the enemy's attempts at pene 
tration by means of secret-agents. Two 
were picked up on Vieques and another 
in San Juan. 

Meanwhile, Swamprat was plugging 
along. 

The Vieques civilians were being 
trained in map reading and orientation, 
observation and reporting, use of the 
SCR-536, simple cryptography, scouting, 
and sabotage of wire (the only type per 
mitted ). Most of them were instinctive 
ly good at scouting and fieldcraft. 

The military personnel were given 
intensive work in map and scouting prob 
lems over the terrain where they would 
operate, training in the use of demoli 
tions (smoke grenades with small ex 
plosive charges), training in communi 
cations, and instruction in commando 
techniques. 

Work with the CGA and the CAP 


was brought to a halt because, though 


At the Swamprat CP a scout turns in 
the papers he had lifted from the enemy. 


the civilian members of these organiza- 
tions were eager to participate, Coast 
Guard and military authorities ruled that 
the waters around and the air over 
Vieques would be too dangerous for 
civilian craft. 

Between March 1-8 (March 8 was 
D-day) intensive Aggressor reconnais- 
sance was carried out by submarine- 
based underwater demolition teams and 
Marine Corps reconnaissance forces. Out 
of 170 officers and men thus employed 
during night operations' the defending 
forces apprehended and captured only 
fourteen. Five of these were taken by the 
Swamprat naval task force in an LCM. 


0. the evening of D minus | the 
Swamprats took up their positions. 

Since the hideouts would of neces 
sity be in the enemy’s lines on D-day, 
rather than behind them, Jones had 
planned to lie relatively low until the 
action had moved inland a bit. The idea 
was to conhne Swamprat’s activities on 
the first day to intelligence and recon 
naissance work and do nothing that 
would call attention to the “resistance” 
movement. 

But they got attention. In the after 
noon a three-man patrol, led by a ser 
geant, lost its way in the swamp and 
stumbled upon the Swamprat CP. 

There were only three occupants at 
the CP at the time: the radio operator, 
bent over his work; the executive officer, 
who was sewing a button on his shirt; 
and Jones. 

Jones grabbed his .45 and said, “all 
right, boys, stick ‘em up and come for- 
ward to be disarmed.” And, being taken 
completely by surprise, they did. 

With this exception, there was little 
excitement. Reports came in by SCR 
536 from observers; scouts came in from 
time to time, made their reports and were 
sent on other missions; occasionally Jones 
would make a reconnaissance from a 
treetop. But all in all things were calm 
and he could compose his messages quite 
tranquilly. 


By nightfall the Swamprat CP was 
behind the lines of the invading forces 
and the danger of accidental discovery 
was minimized. Jones realized that the 
greatest value of an outfit such as his 
was in the procurement of information, 
but he knew that General Sibert was 


"For some reason, the underwater demolition 
teams made several operational attempts in 
broad daylight, being fired upon immediately 
by defending troops and each time assessed be 
tween ninety and a hundred per cent casualties 
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right in desiring to highlight the sabo- 
tage activities in order to emphasize the 
worthiness of this type of operation. 

In the morning things really began 
to hum. The lieutenant (j. g.) appeared, 
led by one of his commandos, and re- 
ported that his mission had been a suc- 
cess. He had placed two simulated lim 
pets each on an AKA, an APA and a 
light cruiser and they had exploded.* 
Then he had brought his boat ashore, 
met the commando, as planned, and pro- 
ceeded with him to the edge of the 
swamp, where they spent the night. 
Somewhere along the way they had 
picked up the enemy's sign and counter 
sign. 

Later on, another scout whom Jones 
had given up as lost appeared. He was 
in U. S. uniform and had been captured 
by an Aggressor unit. Evacuated back 
to the POW cage, he had identified 
himself and made a detailed report to the 
G-2 of his reconnaissance. He then in 
filtrated back to Swamprat and picked 
up quite a bit of information on the way. 

It was necessary to begin “procure 
ment” of transportation to carry out some 
of the projects that had been planned, 
and this entailed taking more prisoners. 
[he prisoners were a problem. Umpires 
had been requested but none had shown 
up and the men of the patrol had already 
been held eighteen hours. More prison 
ers would put a greater strain on accom 
modations. 

One priority project was the attempt 
on the CP of the commanding general 
of the invading division. General Sibert 
was most anxious to pull that off. So 
Jones horrowed a trick that had been 
used successfully by an Aggressor cadre 
ofhcer in Exercise Miki. 

Since the plan called for dressing a 
soldier in the uniform of a Marine Corps 
second lieutenant and giving him forged 
orders, a Marine Corps vehicle had to 
be obtained, if possible. Every effort to 
determine the location of the division 
commander's CP had been unsuccessful, 
but as it was now the afternoon of D 
plus 1, Jones thought that the commander 
had probably come ashore. So he detailed 
two men to ambush a Marine Corps 
jeep. One commando in the uniform of 
a Marine second lieutenant was to con 
tinue with the vehicle, and the other 
was to bring back the prisoners. 

In a short while the commando re 
turned with two prisoners: a Marine 
Corps sergeant and a private. Both ap 
peared to be exe eptionaly disturbed over 
their capture and Jones subsequently 


He got credit for sinking the AKA and 
APA but the umpires ruled that the cruiser was 
merely heawily damaged 
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found out why. The radios for all five 
teams of the section were in the jeep. 
Therefore a considerable segment of 
naval gunfire direction control was 
knocked out. 

As possibilities developed, other vehi 
cles were captured for sabotage projects, 
including an M26 tank. Ammunition 
dumps, CPs and motor pools were sys- 
tematically sabotaged and a huge amount 
of wire was cut. Important information 
poured in and all the prisoners had docu 
ments of greater or lesser usefulness. 

The lieutenant (j. g.), who proved 
himself as valuable on land as he had 
been at sea, reconnoitered and subse 
quently set a bomb with a delayed-action 
fuze under a section of the ponton cause 
way which had been built at Blue Beach. 
His design was to place the bomb far 
enough from the beach to make repair 
difficult and yet close enough in to neu 
tralize trafic during the period of re 
pair. He was unable to place the bomb, 
encased in a radio battery box, exactly 
where he wanted, so he put,it down and 
hid himself where he could watch. He 
was much gratified shortly thereafter to 
have a chief petty officer come along, 
pick up his bomb and place it on the 
spot that he had originally chosen. 


Ll developed that the division com 
mander had not come ashore on D plus 
1, but the bogus Marine Corps second 
lieutenant stuck to his mission and Jo 
ated the general’s CP about 0900 of D 
plus 2. As luck would have it, at the CP 
at the time were, in addition to the 
division commander, the three-star task 
force commander, a rear admiral, the 
chief of staff of the division, and three 
other full colonels. Thus, as described 
at the beginning, they were done in, 
though, unfortunately, Jones's man was 
blown up, too. 

An OP of one of the attacking infan 
try regiments was wiped out in a some 
what similar manner. Thé CO of the 
regiment was shot and killed by a 
Swamprat guerrilla who, finding that 
the colonel had left his CP, had located 
him in an OP. The man tossed in a 
grenade to clean out the two staff mem 
bers. To avoid actual casualties he tossed 
it to a point as near himself as the ofh 
cers and was declared a casualty by the 
umpires. 


Axwp so it went. Only one incident 
occurred which really marred the play. 
\n armistice was declared about 1700 


of D plus 2, the next to last day of the 
exercise, and Swamprat was informed 


that no umpires would be available to 
relieve them of their prisoners. Conse- 
quently, officers and men were released 
upon their parole. All solemnly pledged 
their words of honor not to divulge 
what they had seen or what had hap- 
pened. If questioned insistently they 
were to explain that their parole was in- 
volved. 

One officer broke his word, his bat- 
talion commander broke the armistice, 
and the hideout was raided in strength 
two and a half hours before the termina- 
tion of Portrex. 


Ll is difficult to assess the actual score 
of Swamprat. Ruling out the raid, which 
was declared illegal by the umpires, their 
own losses were two killed and fifteen 
captured. Of the captured, seven were 
civilians only two of whom were caught 
with incriminating material. Since they 
all had cover stories and had no oppor- 
tunity to use them, it would appear that 
the captors did not realize they were 
agents. 

It is well to point out here that though 
the civilians were not issued arms and 
were prohibited from participating in 
the sensational features of Portrex, most 
of them turned in excellent jobs of ob 
serving, reporting, and wire-cutting. One 
team which had prepared a foxhole on 
the peninsula between Blue Beach and 
Yellow Beach had the misfortune to 
have an artillery battery sit down right 
on top of them. The path from the CP 
tent to the message center passed only 
five feet from the hole. There was no 
possibility of their moving inland but, so 
perfect was their camouflage, they were 
never discovered and so superior was 
their fieldcraft, that they crawled from 
beach to beach and sent back a con- 
tinuous How of information about activi 
ties. 

Casualties and damage inflicted on 
the enemy were very great. In addition to 
the incidents already described, a CP, 
a motor pool, and an ammunition dump 
were blown up and an M26 tank and 
a 155mm gun were destroyed by demo 
lition charges. How many casualties 
would have resulted from these opera 
tions is impossible to estimate but, in 
addition to the thirteen prisoners, twenty 
or thirty of the enemy were killed or 
wounded by hand grenades. 

Add to all this the confusion and in- 
convenience that must have been caused 
the enemy, by the cutting of his wire 
and countermanding his orders and 
changing instructions by radio, and you 
can see that the “resistance” movement 
was a powerful, inexpensive weapon. 
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Guns Against Armor 


Lieutenant Robert N. Ives 


Ix 1914 the great war of attrition had 
rooted itself in the mud and slime of the 
trenches. “No Man’s Land” became a 
quagmire of death. Neither the Kaiser 
nor the Allies could make a dent in the 
firmly established lines of the other's 
trenches. Men went “over the top’ time 
after time to be cut down by the other's 
The immense stalemate 
seemed to have no end. 


machine guns. 


Colonel Ernest Swinton, an officer in 
the British Army, conceived an idea. He 
was convinced that a track-laying ve 
hicle, protected by iron plates, could ad 
vance over No Man's Land and over the 
opposing trenches and guns to break the 
impasse. He presented his idea to the 
British War Office and was refused and 
even ridiculed. Undiscouraged he went 
to the British Admiralty which accepted 
his idea and promoted the building of 
these vehicles. Over 100 full track-laying 
vehicles were constructed and shipped to 
the battle zone under great secrecy. It 
was during this great secrecy that the 
name “tank” was born. For all intents 
and purposes, these new objects of war 
were said to be tanks for carrying water. 

In September 1916, approximately one 
hundred of these tanks were committed 
in an attack over No Man’s Land in the 
Somme sector. They advanced without 
support or sufficient training of crews. 
[he entire operation ended in a bloody 
fiasco. Concentrated enemy fire pene 
trated hulls and gas tanks. 

With the lessons learned in this opera 
tion further development and construc 
tion were energetically pursued. Finally 
on 8 August 1918, 456 tanks succeeded 
in breaking the German lines in an of 
fensive at Amiens. The tank was firmly 
established as a weapon of war. 

The tank has developed rapidly. With 
its development has sped the parallel 
development of countermeasures; meas- 
ures, which boiled down, are fundamen 
tally a problem of guns against armor; 
armor against guns. 


W; 1AT protection can tankers expect 


from that mass of steel that is welded 
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What happens to armor when it is struck by an armor-piercing 


projectile? Also, what happens to the projectile? 


and bolted about them? They certainly 
have a right to expect plenty. They are 
by no means the smallest target on the 
battlefield. And so, with this in mind, 
let's look at the problem of armor against 
guns to determine the factors involved: 
What happens, for instance, to armor 
when struck by modern projectiles de 
signed to penetrate that armor? What 
happens to projectiles when they strike 
armor designed to prevent their penetra 
tion: 

Modern methods of making steel are 
highly scientific and produce steel of any 
quality with approximately any degree of 
these qualities: elasticity, plasticity, due 
tility, malleability, brittleness, toughness 
When considering the 
protecting steel surrounding the tanker, 
we are mainly interested in its ability to 
prevent indentation and penetration 
Next in importance is the thickness of 


and_ hardness. 


the armor; and finally, the angle at which 
it is tilted from the normal or vertical 
plane. 

The projectiles used 
against armor are divided into two dis 
tinct types. 


conventional 


The first is the solid steel 
projectile that depends upon its terminal 
velocity to effect penetration. The sec 
ond is the high explosive projectile the 
charge of which is so shaped as to con 
centrate the heat and explosive force of 
the charge on a certain spot in front of 
the round. 

In the case of the solid steel projectile, 
the conditions that have direct bearing 
on its penetration are its terminal velocity 

the velocity of the projectile at the time 
it strikes the target ), its hardness, weight, 
diameter, length, and shape. On the 
other hand, the high explosive round 
with the shaped charge depends for its 
penetration upon the size of the charge 
and the accuracy with which the charge 
is shaped to concentrate its heat and ex 
plosive energy on a certain spot. With 
this type of projectile the terminal veloc 
ity must be carefully controlled to avoid 
shattering the charge before it explodes 
This is also true in order to accomplish 


the detonation at the exact instant when 
the face of the armor is at the focal point 
of the explosion. 

[here is no doubt that armor plate can 
be constructed of sufficient hardness and 
thickness to defeat any known projectile 
that seeks to effect penetration. How- 
ever, it further stands to reason that, 
within the bounds of practical use, the 
loss of mobility through excessive weight 
and the extreme cost of such armor 
would be prohibitive. First, therefore, 
we must concentrate on hardness, which 
is achieved through certain heat treat 
ment and chemicals. The hardness of 
steel is measured by various devices. A 
device commonly the Brinell 
The test 
hardness of a metal is indicated by a 
number called the Brinell Hardness 
Number (BHN). The larger the num 
ber, the harder the steel. 


used is 
Hardness-Testing Machine. 


This hardness 
number indicates the number of pounds 
per square inch required to permanently 
deform the steel. For example: a BHN 
712 indicates a steel with strength of 
354,000 pounds per square inch to ob 
tain a certain degree of deformation. A 
BHWN 207 indicates a steel with strength 
of 98,000 pounds per square inch for a 
certain deformation 

To further develop the requirements 
for armor protection, next consider the 
thickness of a plate. On most modern 
medium tanks frontal armor varies in 
thickness from three to five inches. The 
weight limitations mentioned previously 
can be pointed out forcefully by con 
sidering that one cubic foot of 
weighs approximately 480 pounds 
Hence a plate 4 inches thick, 8 feet long, 
and 3 feet wide, approximately the size 
of the top frontal plate of our medium 
tank, weighs a little less than two tons. 


steel 


This figure is quite large when you con 
sider the fact that the bottom, sides, rear, 
and top must also be protected. Thus the 
weight of the armor protecting the tanker 
must be relatively light for the combat 
tank to meet speed, acceleration, and 
load requirements 
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What else is needed, then, to avoid 
prohibitive weights while still maintain- 
ing a high degree of armor protection? 
The third factor necessary for increased 
armor protection is the angle at which 
the plate is tilted from the vertical. This 
tilt presents more armor to the projectile 
along its trajectory, and the acute angle 
between the trajectory and the plate in- 
creases the probability of a ricochet. As 
a result of this tilt the increase in the 
depth of the armor is called “Armor 
Basis” Hence, a plate 
4 inches thick tilted away from the ver- 
tical through an angle of 40 degrees, has 
an armor basis of approximately 5.2 
inches. In other words the projectile 
must now penetrate 5.2 inches of armor. 
Likewise, the plate tilted at 60 degrees 
has an armor basis of 8 inches. 


see Figure | 


T IERE are two types of armor plate 
that can be used to protect the tanker. 
One is called Homogeneous armor plate 
and the other is Face Hardened armor 
plate. Homogeneous armor is a class of 
steel plate that is consistently hard 
throughout. This type has a tendency 
to shatter under repeated impact, and it 
will also “spall.” The term spall means 
simply that small pieces of armor are 
chipped from the plate. (See Figure 2. 
[his is an interesting and important con- 
sideration in view of the fact that spall- 
ing will inside the tank even 
though a penetration is not made. An 
average BHN of homogeneous armor is 
425. 

Face Hardened armor, as its name im- 
plies, is not consistently hard throughout. 


occur 


VERTICAL LINE 


TRAJECTORY 





Figure 1. An armor plate, tilted away 
from the vertical, has a greater “armor 
basis” than one mounted vertically. 


The front face has been so treated that 
it is harder than the Homogeneous type, 
but the hardness throughout the rest of 
the plate is less. This type of armor of- 
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fers more protection per pound of metal 
but it is extremely expensive to make. Its 
hardened face does much to shatter a 
projectile at the instant of impact. An 
average BHN is 500 at the face and 375 
at the core. 


These types of armor are generally 
what the tanker has for protection. But 
what of the projectiles that are fired at 
him, seeking to penetrate the protecting 
shell of steel? He can find but little con- 
solation in the fact that there are only 
two general types of these projectiles: 
the solid steel armor-piercing type, and 
the high-explosive antitank type. The 
first type, as has been pointed out, de- 
pends upon the projectile’s terminal 
velocity, hardness, weight, diameter, 
length, and shape. A complete penetra- 
tion by this type can be considered as ac- 
complished if any part of the projectile 
protrudes through the plate or if any 
hole is made through which light is 
admitted. 

The velocity factor is extremely impor 
tant. It is interesting to note that pene 
tration is little changed by the material 
of which the projectile is made (other 
factors being equal) providing that ex 
tremely high terminal velocities are ob 
tained. This phenomenon is sometimes 
explained by considering a critical veloc- 
ity at which, and above which, the pro- 
jectile creates a shearing stress greater 
than the strength of the plate. The strik 
ing force of a projectile is the most im 
portant single factor affecting penetra- 
tion. To express this force in foot 
pounds, multiply the weight of the pro 
jectile in grains (W) by the square of 
the terminal velocity in feet per second 
(V*), and divide the product by 14,000 
times the acceleration due to gravity (g 
Thus: 

r WV? 
~~ 14,000g 


Tere are, however, definite limita 
tions to extremely high velocities. Al 
though it is obvious that a simple way to 
increase the striking force is to increase 
the velocity, this practice is definitely 
limited by a positive increase in air re- 
sistance. Further limitations are imposed 
by the increases necessary in gun cham- 
ber size in order to obtain relatively small 
increases in muzzle velocity. This, in 
turn, imposes the problem of prohibitive 
gun weights. Furthermore, in extremely 
high velocity zones, the projectile has a 
tendency to develop “yaw” as it leaves 
the muzzle. The yaw of a projectile is 
the rotating motion which the long axis 
of the projectile makes around the tra- 


jectory, or direction of motion. (See 
Figure 3.) This can best be demon- 
strated by holding a pencil at the middle 
with the thumb and forefinger of one 
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Figure 2. “Spalling’—the tendency of ar- 
mor plate to be chipped away even when 
not penetrated by the projectile. 


hand and moving the eraser end of the 
pencil in a circular motion with the other 
hand. Even a very small amount of yaw 
will greatly decrease the penetrating 
ability of the projectile. 

The hardness of the steel of which the 
projectile is made also plays a determin- 
ing part in the penetration of armor. The 
projectile must be able to withstand 
enormous stresses and strains without 
material deformation during penetration. 
At high velocities a projectile must re- 
main largely intact to achieve penetra- 
tion. In some cases of penetration, con- 
siderable portions of the projectile are 
gouged out as it passes through the plate. 
This materially reduces the penetrating 
ability of the projectile, since the pro- 
jectile tends to stick in the hole. Certain 
projectile designs incorporate a soft base 
ring of steel which is stripped off if the 
projectile gets stuck as it drives into the 
plate. Furthermore, when an armor- 
piercing round strikes a sheet of armor 
plate the entire energy of the projectile 
is concentrated at this point. This enor- 
mous force is sometimes greater than the 
nose of the projectile can withstand. It 
therefore shatters and flattens, greatly 
reducing the penetrating characteristics 
of the projectile. To offset this fault, the 
Armor Piercing Capped round was de- 
veloped. This projectile is fitted with a 
hardened cap and a ballistic windshield. 
First the windshield strikes the armor 
and shatters; then the hardened cap 
strikes. The tremendous forces of im- 
pact act through the cap to severely dam- 
age and strain the armor. The cap then 
breaks up, allowing the undamaged pro- 
jectile with its hard nose to complete the 
penetration. 

These forces on the nose of the pro- 
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jectile are not the only forces to be con- 
tended with. If the projectile strikes at 
an angle to the face of the plate and 
begins to penetrate, it has a tendency to 


Figure 3. “Yawing’—the motion made by the long axis of 
the projectile around its trajectory. 


right itself and penetrate directly into the 
plate along the normal or perpendicular 
line to the face of the armor. This sud- 
den tendency to right itself creates a 
bending stress in the projectile. Then, 
as penetration proceeds, the forces of 
friction between the projectile and the 
plate tend to turn it back toward the line 
of fire, creating another violent bending 
stress. (See Figure 4.) These forces will 
often cause the projectile to be deeply 
gouged, deformed, or broken off at the 
base. As a matter of interest to the 
tanker, he can expect the 90mm APC 
round with a muzzle velocity of 2,800 
f/s, to penetrate 4.8 inches of armor at 
1,000 yards. 


R:: \CHING up into the higher veloc- 
ity ranges are the Hypervelocity Armor 
Piercing projectiles. These projectiles 
consist of an extremely hard core of 
tungsten carbide steel. The core is sur- 
rounded by an aluminum alloy carrier, 
on the front of which is fitted a thin 
metal windshield for streamlining. The 
very high velocity of this projectile and 
the extreme hardness of the armor- 


Figure 4. Bending stresses are set up in projectiles that hit 
nonvertical armor plate. 


penetrating core combine to achieve 
much greater armor penetration. The 
90mm size in this type of projectile can 
be expected to penetrate 7.8 inches of 
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armor at 1,000 yards. Its velocity is 
3,350 feet per second. At 1,000 yards its 
terminal velocity is approximately 2,910 
feet per second, delivering about 2,200,- 
000 foot-pounds of en 
ergy against the armor. 

While discussing ar 
mor-piercing projectiles 
it is appropriate to say 
that the shapes of pro 
jectiles that would be 
most efficient in pene 
tration are not always 
the shapes which afford 
the best ballistic charac 
teristics in flight. This 
limits, to a certain de 
gree, any radical change 
in future armor-pierc 
ing projectiles. 


Tu second major armor penetrating 


type of projectile is the high explosive 
antitank type CHE, AT). While the pro 
jectile itself does not penetrate the ar 
mor, this type is even more effective than 
the solid AP type. The explosive force 
is concentrated at a small point on the 
face of the armor. Its intense heat is suf 
ficient to melt the armor. Upon melting 
it is blown through the plate by the ex 
plosive force. The perforation thus cre 
ated is not large, but small pieces of 
molten metal from the perforation are 
driven about in all directions inside the 
tank, with great casualty producing ef 
fect. 

The construction of this projectile is 
simple. Enclosed in a thin steel casing 
is the high explosive charge. The front 
of this charge is shaped in the form of a 
concave cone. This shaping directs the 
force of the explosion to the front and 
concentrates it at a point a certain dis 
tance ahead of the base of the cone. This 
distance is called “stand off.” The charge 
is detonated by a base detonating fuze 
which activates when the ballistic wind 
shield strikes the armor. (See Figure 5. 
The windshield is so made that it causes 
the charge to burst 
within the optimum 
“stand off” for maxi- 
mum effect. If the 
charge bursts too late 
or too soon its effect 
is lessened. This ne 
cessitates careful reg 
ulation of the strik 
ing velocity to pre 
vent the shattering 
of the charge before detonation and to 
prevent late or premature detonation. 
These projectiles are either fin stabilized 
or spin (rotary ) stabilized. The fin sta- 


bilization is the most effective because, 
unlike the spin stabilized projectile fired 
from a rifled gun, there is not rotation to 
scatter and diffuse the blast. Even the 
small rifle grenade, which is fin stabilized, 
will penetrate 3 inches of homogeneous 
armor. Compare this with the spin sta 
bilized, larger, much higher velocity 
57mm rifle HE, AT projectile which will 
penetrate only one half inch more of ar- 
mor. Oven more impressive is the ll-inch 
penetration of the 3.5-inch rocket. 


WINDSHIELD 


Figure 5. The HE AT projectile has a 
shaped charge that is detonated when the 
ballistic windshield strikes the armor. 


From the discussion so far, what is 
desired? Hardly. But ar- 
mor with greater obliquity, more tilt, is 
highly desired. Let's have more ricochets 
and fewer penetrations from attacking 
projectiles. Perhaps there can be con 
cocted a tougher, harder armor that is 
still within weight and budget require 
ments. But what budget is worth five 
tankers? It might be very effective to 
have armor of certain alloy constituents 


More armor? 


or chemical and physical properties with 
an extremely high melting point. Per- 
haps such armor would defeat the HE, 
AT projectile; or perhaps other materials 
such as glass, asphalt, or high per cent 
carbon alloys might nullify the HE, AT 
projectile. 

What of projectiles? The effective 
limit of solid armor-piercing projectiles, 
fired from conventional guns, is rapidly 
being reached. HE, AT projectiles with 
high explosives and greater range are 
being made. But with increase in these 
factors comes greater weight and with 
greater weight comes less mobility. Wars 
of today and tomorrow are and will be 
lightning fast. With more speed there 
are more misses. If the tank is hit, will 
it be penetrated? Perhaps. If it is hit in 
the right place, if it is hit by the right 
projectile, if it is hit at the right angle, 
if it is hit at the right velocity under 
favorable conditions. 
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etter to a New Lieutenant 


Dear foe: 


Soon you will receive your commis 
sion. A big day for you, and in fact, the 
As a second 
lieutenant of Infantry you will be com 


start of a new existence. 
pletely on your own, responsible for your 
own actions and those of your men. 
You will be able to ask advice when you 
need it, and only a fool refuses to seek 
counsel. But most of the time you will 
merely be told to do things. You won't 
be given solution A or B; you will have 
\nd if your experi 
ence doesn’t help, then you tap your 


to seek your own. 


fund of common sense. 

Your first assignment is especially im 
portant. Your commanding officer will 
be looking at you closely to see what 
stuff you are made of. If he is worth his 
salt he will help you, show you many 
things about the art of leading men— 
which is your lifetime mission. If he is 
good he will help you grow, help you 
gain a deeper understanding of men and 
fair play and justice. 

If your first commander happens to be 
weak, or selfish, or mean, you can still 
learn much. But your sense of honor and 
duty must be your guide. 
conduct in these circumstances becomes 
a difficult matter. If you are a junior 


Your own 


leader, under such a company or battery 
commander you must keep remembering 
that your loyalty must extend in both di 
rections—to your commander and to your 
men. You can often mitigate the effect 
of his acts on your men, but you must 
never buck him. 


Uap: R any type of commander you 
will need to develop your sense of re 
sponsibility. It is easy just to wait for an 
order when it is obvious to you what 
should be done. Don’t wait, and above 
all, don’t pass the buck. This is just as 
true of “the canteen goes on the left” 
type of decision as it is of the “Company 
] will attack in the center” kind. 

When vou see clearly what to do next, 
then decide go ahead and do it. Most 
commanders will back you up in what 
you do unless you go directly contrary to 
an expressed policy or order 

I remember one morning on Tennes 
see mancuver®rs when my\ company com 
mander sent me to post road guides to 
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the new division CP. I had been 
given the division defense pla 
toon the day before—my first as 
signment. I found the right spot, 
posted my guides, and waited for 
my company commander who was to 
get there ahead of the convoy and lay out 
the CP. 

A jeep with a starred plate drove up 
—the division commander. I saluted and 
reported but | was completely unpre 
pared for what he said: 

“How are you going to lay out the 
CP, Lieutenant?” 

I made a decision. I was damned if I 
was going to say: “I don’t know, sir. In 
fact, | don’t even know what's in a CP.” 
So I told him fast where his own tent 
would be, and remembering G-2 and 
G-3, I pointed to a level place for these. 
Then the general began to make sug 
gestions about still others, naming eight 
or ten other staff agencies, and as he did 
I guessed the probable size of each of 
them and pointed to a new place Finally 
he beamed, thanked me, said everything 
was fine, and drove off. 

Then I began to wonder how I was 
going to remember all the different loca 
tions so I could tell the company com- 
mander. But my platoon sergeant had 
taken notes. And the company com 
mander didn't show up, anyway, until 1 
had installed the whole headquarters. 

Now, I could have told the general: 
“I don’t know, sir; I'm new here,” but I 
was glad I hadn't. And I was surprised 
to find that what I had done gave me 
something of a reputation—for knowing 
so much more than I actually did! “That 
young man knows what he is about,” 
was the general idea. And after that I 
was usually given considerable leeway in 
carrying out my missions. 


To a big extent it was the sergeant who 
saved the day that first time—and many 
times afterward. And as a new lieuten 
ant you may tend to be a bit shy of an 
obviously competent noncom until you 
feel more sure of yourself. No one wants 
to look like a fool before a subordinate; 
but your NCOs can teach you a great 
deal and will be glad to do it. You don't 
have to ask your sergeant’s advice before 
you make every move. But you turn to 
him freely whenever you are not too 
sure. You will find most noncoms care 
ful of your feelings, and often you may 
not realize that you are being taught 


something until after it’s over. And 
you'll never fool a good noncom. So 
learn from them. 

When I took over Company “M” right 
after the war I knew very little about 
mortars—except how to use their fire in 
combat. So I told my mortar platoon 
sergeant that every afternoon from 1600 
to 1700 he would conduct a mortar 
school with me as his pupil. He wanted 
to do it at night in my quarters instead. 
But I said no, we would do it in broad 
daylight; also, that he could have any 
men he thought needed extra instruction 
attend the school along with me. Who 
would I have fooled if I had tried to 
bluff? Nobody. I did, however, take the 
first good chance to demonstrate my 
skill with the machine gun, in which I 
was already an expert. 

I had fine success with that company, 
and I made frankness and mutual un- 
derstanding my basis. The unit had been 
through a troublesome time. The men 
had been neglected and the officers had 
set the worst sort of example in every 
way. My main job was to straighten 
things out. I had one officer—a very 
young battlefield lieutenant who was my 
executive. I gave my platoon sergeants 
the responsibilities they should have, and 
my confidence and trust, too, and backed 
them up. And in two months’ time the 
men gave me a company that took first 
place in every inspection and test the 
division conducted! 

There was a human lesson in that exec 
I had, too. A first lieutenant with five 
months’ commissioned service, he usually 
disagreed with me completely when I 
brought up any policy or SOP I wanted 
to change or institute. He always had an 
alternate suggestion, or some reason for 
objection he considered valid. But that 
was always before an order was issued or 
a policy defined. When it came to exe- 
cuting my orders he did it as if he had 
been waiting months himself to put them 
in effect. I have never seen a man who 
cooperated better, and it had a great 
effect on all the men—noncoms and pri 
vates—of the company. 


Your whole Army career will be 
based on dealing with men—men of all 
backgrounds and ages, men of diverse 
races, beliefs, standards, and customs. 
You will succeed or fail as you learn or 
don't learn to lead them well in garrison 
or field, to inspire in them willingness to 
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follow you. | can't—and no one can—give 
you a foolproof formula for the successful 
accomplishment of this privilege. 

[his is something you should keep on 
reading about. Men like Colonel Mar- 
shall and General Lanham have written 
specifically on the subject, and there are 
many good biographies of leaders of the 
past. And men like General Bradley 
make no public utterance without show 
ing, in one way or another, signs of the 
leadership that has meant so much to 
the country. 

But one thing above all I think you 
should remember. When you pick a 
leader to follow don’t try to be a carbon 
copy of him. The techniques of leader 
ship must be adapted to your own per 
sonality, and also to the particular situa- 
tion. Good timing and a sense of humor 
are essential. 

Once in Normandy, in early June of 
1944, | remember a platoon that was 
about to be sent on a very dangerous 
mission. The mission—a pillbox assault 
—was a mistake, and every man knew it. 
[he job should have gone to another pla 
toon in the company especially groomed 
for it. But the company commander or 
dered otherwise and would not be per 
suaded to change his order. The tension 
was extreme as the men waited to jump 
off—loaded down with pole charges, 
flame throwers and other unfamiliar tools 
of the trade. Something needed desper 
ately to be done, or the mission and the 
men both were doomed before they 
started. 

It was the company executive who hit 
on a remarkable way to break the ten 
sion. He borrowed a pair of Pfc chevrons 

got one of the older men to strip them 
off his jacket. He went over to the 
company character—a talkative, awkward 
lad whose efforts to become a Pfc had 
long been a joke. He assumed a solemn 
air and announced that Private 
Jones thought he was about to die, he 
might as well die happy. And he pinned 
the chevrons to Jones's sleeves with two 


since 


long thorns torn from a hedgerow. And 
he also sent a message back to the first 
sergeant in the rear—a company order 
promoting Jones to Pfc. The men of the 
platoon at once found they could laugh 
again and get a grip on themselves. At 


any other time they would have felt a 
sense of outrage at passing over many 
better qualified men. The mission was 


accomplished with few casualties. 


Bu . whether your own acts of leader 
ship are planned or spontaneous, they 
They must 
be sincere. There is no formula, no pose, 
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must come trom within you. 


no set of actions you can copy. What 
you do must fit your personality. If you 
find a good model, copy the intent but 
not the exact device. Learn the spirit 
of his leadership, don’t merely ape his 
mannerisms. 

My division commander was the most 
sincere man I have ever known. He had 
no particular flair for the dramatic and 
never tried to put on an act. He stuck 
very successfully to being himself. When 
he wanted to congratulate a man on a 
well done job, he never used more than 
three or four words. But the soldier felt 
better about it than if he had received a 
glowing written citation. He had dig 
nity and sincerity. He radiated humanity 
and he was never known to be weak or 
vacillating but always firm and just. 

Our regimental commander did have 
a talent for the dramatic. But he was a 
sincere man, too, and his devices were 
an honest part of him. ‘One morning 
nine rounds from a railway siege gun 
dropped into my CP area and caused a 
number af casualties in the aid station 
and the communications section. In five 
minutes the regimental commander had 
come up to us in his jeep and was help 
ing personally with the evacuation of 
the wounded, and doing all he could to 
restore morale. It was a theatrical gesture 
to some extent. But he made us know he 
cared about what happened to us. 


5 ALSO think you cannot command a 


unit—any unit—on a time-clock basis 
Your men are your responsibility twenty 
four hours a day, and from reveille to 
retreat is not enough. When | was try 
ing to straighten out Company “M” we 
That, 
plus my interest in what was going on, 
plus the fact that when I issued an order 
I wanted it carried out, kept me up from 


were mounting a 24-hour guard. 


eighteen to twenty hours a day, and there 
were times for two or three days on end 
when I had scarcely an hour's rest. 

It is natural, however, when you are 
tired to take hasty and ill-considered ac 
tion. For that reason I made it an abso 
lute rule never to interview a man with 
a view to disciplinary action until, first, 
1 had carefully considered the matter, 
and second, cooled down if his offense 
had particularly irritated me. And | 
never had such an interview unless | 
had had a full night’s rest beforehand 
In all disciplinary matters, you must take 
the time to listen carefully to the sol 
dier’s side of the case. 

You need to know not only what a 
man has done but why he did it. If 
things have been lax in the unit before 
vou joined it, it’s hardly fair to hit a man 


with the book if your own policies and 
views are not yet understood. 

And another thing, you cannot run a 
good unit without backing your men—l 
don’t care whether it's a platoon or a 
division. There is nothing worse for 
either an officer or an enlisted man than 
serving under a weaseler whose main 
effort is to save his own official hide, and 
keep up his face in the eyes of his su 
periors. You must be ready to go to bat 
for your men. 

You'll find as your service lengthens 
that in backing your men or being fair 
to them you sometimes have to do strange 
things. I can give you an extreme ex 
ample. 

Company “M” needed a new squad 
leader in the mortar platoon. In talking 
this over with my exec, and the platoon 
sergeant and the first sergeant, we failed 
to find a likely candidate, so | deferred 
filling the vacancy. One morning the 
first sergeant came in with a great smile 
and told me that Corporal Franschotti, 
who had been off on special duty, was 
coming back to us. “That's the man,” 
said the first sergeant, “you want for the 
mortar squad.” I had never seen the 
man, but | was impressed with what | 
heard about him. He had a good com 
pany But I decided to reserve 
judgment until | knew more about him 
at firsthand. 


record. 


A few days later, just after Fran 
schotti returned, the mail brought a re 
port with nineteen indorsements alleging 
that Corporal Franschotti had slugged a 
captain and broken his jaw. I naturally 
sent for Franschotti and he reported, 
and I asked him about the trouble. He 
began to tell his story when I suddenly 
remembered that I knew the captain he 
had slugged. I recalled him most un 
favorably, from an experience with him 
during a nasty piece of combat, in which 
he had been less than no help at all 

I heard Franschotti out, and when he 
had finished, “Well,” 1 thought, “that 
settles the squad leader business.” 

I dismissed Franschotti and called for 
the first sergeant. 

“Sergeant, that delinquency report on 
Franschotti, don't ever bring it up again 

Yes, sir.” 

‘And, Sergeant, send word up to regi 
ment to promote Franschotti 
the mortar squad.” 


I le gets 


I never told anyone why | decided to 
take no action in the matter. I did not 
even tell the battalion commander, and 
he was the man the captain had called a 

coward just before Franschotti 
slugged him 


Best ot luck, fella 
Bor 
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Here’s the low-down on the new Justice Code 


THE UNIFORM CODE 
OF MILITARY JUSTICE 


Colonel Frederick Bernays Wiener 
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I, last month's Journat, Colonel 
Wiener began a step-by-step description 
of the requirements of the new Code of 
Military Justice and covered the follow- 
ing subjects, among others: appointment 
of courts and “command influence”; juris- 
diction of courts-martial, company pun- 
ishment and courts, court 
membership, the requirement that trial 
counsel be lawyers in general courts 
martial, and procedures before and dur- 
ing trial. 

In this installment, Colonel Wiener 


summary 


concludes his description and analysis of 
the new code. 


Why was the Law Officer taken off the 
Court? 


Fron the point of view of the Army 
and Air Force) officer with military 
justice experience, line officer and judge 
advocate alike, the most valuable innova 
tion introduced in 1920 was the law 
member of the GCM, and the most valu 
able change effected in 1948 was the 
requirement that the law member be 
present at all times and that he must in 
fact be a trained lawyer. To all such 
personnel, the most dubious features of 
the Uniform Code are the provisions 
which take the law officer off the court, 
just when, in fact, he can be most help 
ful. These provisions they definitely re 
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gard as a retrograde step. (It is other 
wise in the Navy; the Navy never had a 
law member before; the provisions of 
the Uniform Code represent a definite 
and (no doubt) long overdue advance 
in the Navy system. ) 

The House and Senate Committees 
justified the Code provisions in sub- 
stantially identical terms: 


In view of the fact that the law ofh- 
cer is empowered to make final rulings 
on all interlocutory questions of law, ex 
cept on a motion to dismiss and a motion 
relating to the accused’s sanity, and un- 
der this bill will instruct the court upon 
the presumption of innocence, burden of 
proof, and elements of the offense, it is 
not considered desirable that the law off 
cer should have the voting privileges of 
a member of the court. This is consist- 
ent with the practice in civil courts 
where the judge does not retire and 
deliberate with the jury. 





FE 
The Civilian Court of Military Appeals 
shall consist of “three judges appointed 
from civil life by the President, by and 
with the consent of the Senate for a term 

of fifteen years.” 


A more revealing light was cast on the 
real motivation for the change by the 
Chairman of the Committee which the 
late Secretary Forrestal appointed to 
draft the new law. This gentleman tes 
tified CHouse Hearings, pp. 607-608 

... the fundamental notion was that 

the law officer ought to be as near like a 

civilian judge as it was possible under 

the circumstances. .. . 

We felt that whatever influence that 
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judge exercised should be on the rec- 

ord. ... 

The law member, when he retires 
with the court, may make any kind of 
statement to them. And it has been 
stated—I would not say on how good 
authority—that frequently when he went 
back there why he said, “Of course the 
law is this way but you fellows don’t 
have to follow it.” ... 

Now the law officer may become sort 
of a professional juryman, if they kept 
reappointing the same person, and as 
you probably know the professional jury- 
men are the convicting jurymen usually. 

If you kept getting the same jurymen 
all the time the number of convictions is 
very, very much greater than if you get 
a new jury. 

Extended comment on the foregoing 
testimony is doubtless unnecessary. But 
it may not be amiss to remark that these 
excerpts illustrate the curious dualism 
that runs through all of the postwar 
criticisms of the court-martial system and 
much of the postwar legislation on the 
subject: A mixture of a desire to protect 
the innocent—the urge to do justice—and 
of a desire to make it difficult to convict 
the guilty—the urge to prevent justice. 


Appellate Review 


Ix general, the review of courts-martial 
is simplified; no longer, as was the case 
under the 1948 Articles of War, does a 
chart of the travel of a record of trial by 
GCM look like a reasonable facsimile of 
the wiring diagram of a B-29. 

The initial stages remain as at pres 
ent; the record is forwarded to the 
convening authority for initial action 
(UCMJ, art. 60), and in the case of 
records of trial by GCM, must first be 
referred to the staff JA for written opin 
ion CUCM], art. 61). The reviewing 
authority in acting on findings may ap 
prove, disapprove, or approve as to a 
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lesser included offense, and as to sen- 
tences “shall approve only . . . the sen- 
tence or such part or amount of the 
sentence, as he finds correct in law and 
fact and as he in his discretion deter- 
mines should be approved” [UCMJ, 
arts. 64, 59(b)]. The provisions at this 
level for reconsideration, revision, and 
rehearings remain substantially as at 
present, except that (1) a rehearing mav 
not be ordered when there is lack of 
sufficient evidence in the record to sup- 
port the findings, and that (2) on a dis- 
approval resulting in a rehearing, the 
reasons for disapproval must be stated 
[UCM], art. 63(a)]. 

If the sentence as approved affects a 
general (or flag) officer, or extends to 
death, dismissal, DD, BCD, or confine- 
ment for one year or more, the record 
goes to a board of review [UCMJ, art. 
66(b)]. These boards, established as at 
present, may consist of three or more 
officers or civilians [UCMJ, art. 66(a)]; 
the authorization for civilians is not a 
requirement, but was a concession to the 
situation obtaining in the Coast Guard, 
which is also subject to the Code 
[UCM], art. 1(2)]. 

The review—hereinafter 
called B/R—has power to review ques- 
tions of law and questions of fact, and 
has power to cut down sentences; “it 
shall affirm only . . . the sentence or such 
part or amount of the sentence, as it 
finds correct in law and fact and deter- 
mines, on the basis of the entire record, 
should be approved” [UCMJ, art. 66(c)]. 
This authorizes a B/R to substitute its 
judgment on military policy for that of 
the commander in the field. Since, as 
one Judge Advocate General testified, “I 
must younger officers on these 
boards, because I can’t concentrate all 
my older and wiser heads in Washing- 
ton,” this provision may well contain the 
seeds of future abuses. Certainly it will 
require that in time of war, when mili- 
tary policy as to the severity of sentences 
become more vital, the boards be com- 
posed of fairly solid citizens—and not, as 
happened on occasion in World War II, 
of lieutenants or of ex-members of the 
Army Specialist Corps who had never 
in their lives seen a court-martial in 
action. 


board of 


use 


If the B/R sets aside the findings and 
sentence, it may order a rehearing, except 
when the setting aside is based on lack 
of sufficient evidence. If no rehearing is 
ordered, the board shall order the charges 
dismissed; if a rehearing is ordered, but 
the convening authority finds it imprac- 
ticable, he may dismiss the charges, 
UCM}, arts. 66(d), Ce 


As has been indicated, the Code pro- 
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vides for a Court of Military Appeals, to 
consist of “three judges appointed from 
civilian life by the President, by and 
with the consent of the Senate, for a 
term of fifteen years” [UCMJ, art. 67 
(a)]. This Court—hereinafter referred 
to as CMA—will take action “only with 
respect to matters of law” [UCMJ, art. 
67(d)] in the following three classes of 
cases [UCM], art. 67(b)]: 


(1) All cases where the sentence 
as afhrmed by a B/R affects a general 
Cor flag) officer, or extends to death. 

(2) All cases reviewed by a B/R 
which The JAG orders forwarded to 
the CMA, in which event action need 
only be taken as to the issues raised 
by The JAG. (This enables The 
JAG to secure review on questions of 
law decided adversely to the United 
States and on any such question, how 
soever decided, which he considers to 
be of general importance. ) 

(3) All cases reviewed by a B/R 
which the CMA, on petition of the 
accused, undertakes to review, in 
which event action need only be taken 
as to issues specified in the grant of 
review. (The accused has thirty days 
from the time he is notified of the ac- 
tion of the B/R to petition, the CMA 
must act on such petition within 
thirty days, but the CMA has full dis 
cretion as to the kind of case, or what 
part thereof, it will review on such 


petition. UCMJ, art. 67(c), Cd 


The CMA acts only as to the findings 
and sentence as approved by the con 
vening authority and as affirmed or set 
aside as incorrect in law by the B/R. 
UCM], art. 67(d). If the CMA sets 
aside the findings and sentence, it may 
order a rehearing, except for insufh 
ciency of evidence; where it does not 
order a rehearing it shall order the 
charges dismissed [UCM], art. 67(e)]. 

If the CMA disagrees with the B/R in 
point of law, it may return the case to 
the B/R for further review in accord 
ance with the decision of the CMA. 
Otherwise, it returns the case to the 
convening authority or sends it to the 
President or the Secretary of the De 
partment for further UCM], 
art. 67(£ 

uc M], art. 70, makes provision for 
appellate counsel to represent the United 
States and the accused before the CMA 
in appropriate specified instances. 

If the case as approved by the CMA 


extends to death or involves a general 


action. 


or flag) officer, it goes to the President 
[UCM], art. 71(a)], and if it involves 
the dismissal of any other officer or of a 
cadet, it goes to the Secretary of the De 


partment or his specified designate 
[UCMJ, art. 71(b)]. The wartime 
power of a GCM under present AW 44 
to adjudge reduction to the ranks in lieu 
of dismissal in officer cases is vested in 
the Secretary under the Code as a form 
of commutation [UCM], art. 71¢b)]. 

If the sentence of the GCM as ap 
proved by the convening authority is not 
of such severity as to require initial ac- 
tion by a B/R, it is as now [AW 50CF)], 
reviewed in the office of The JAG; if 
there found insufficient in whole or part, 
it then goes to a B/R, but not to the 
CMA unless referred there by The JAG. 
UCM], art. 69. 

It should be added, lest any doubt 
concerning the point remain in the mind 
of any reader, that the Judicial Council 
of three general officers of the JAGC, 
established by AW 50(a) of 1948, sim 
ply disappears. (But the three BGs in 
the JAGC are retained by Section 308 
of the Army Organization Act of 1950, 
which became law on 28 June. 


Why a Civilian Court of Military 
Appeals? 


Tur military reader of the foregoing 
will immediately ask why three civilians 
should be deemed peculiarly qualified to 
pass upon questions of military law. To 
this obvious query, the House Commit 
tee on Armed Services has made a frank 
answer, one which needs to be pondered : 
Article 67 contains the most revolu 
tionary changes which have ever been 
incorporated in our military law. Under 
existing law all appellate review is con- 
ducted solely within the military de 
partments. This has resulted in wide- 
spread criticism by the general public, 
who, with or without cause, look with 
suspicion uyon all things military and 

particularly on matters involving mili 

tary justice. Every Member of Congress, 

both present and past, is well aware of 

the validity of this statement. . . . 

[he provisions of the UCM] estab 
lishing the CMA become effective on 28 
February 1951. As the Senate Commit 
tee said, “the judges of the CMA may 
assume office three months before the 
code goes into effect in order that they 
may organize the court and prepare rules 
of procedure.” And, the Committee 
might properly have added—in order that 
they may learn something about military 
law. For example, when is an officer on 
duty within art. 112, or when is a sen 
tinel regularly relieved in the sense of 
art. 113, or what is a lawful command 
within art. 90 or a lawful order within 
art. 92, or when is an officer or a non 
commissioned ofhcer in the execution of 
his office Carts. 90, 91), or what is con 
duct unbecoming an officer and a gentle 
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man (art. 133)—to say nothing of what 
constitutes misbehavior before the enemy 
(art. 99). Is a pilot who refuses to go on 
a mission against a target 1500 miles dis 
tant guilty of such misbehavior? Is he 
“before the enemy’? Two Assistant 
Judge Advocates General during the last 
war decided that question differently. Is 
it reasonable to suppose that three civil- 
ians are better equipped to resolve the 
dilemma? 

Perhaps not, as an original proposition. 
But of course the judges of the Court of 
Military Appeals can always refer to 
Winthrop and other military writers and 
to the vast mass of earlier rulings by non 
civilian Judge Advocates General in or 
der to inform themselves on these and 
similar questions. 


Other Details as to Review 


Records of Trial by SCM and Sum 
CM. If the sentence of an SCM as ap 
proved includes a BCD, it goes to the 
officer exercising GCM jurisdiction to 
be reviewed as though it were a record 
of trial by GCM, if the sentence as ap 
proved by such officer includes a BCD, 
it then goes to The JAG to be reviewed 
by a B/R. UCM], art. 65¢b). CAn 
alternative in the statute, requiring im 
plementation in the new Manual, per 
mits a BCD case to go directly to The 
JAG and thus to by-pass the GCM juris 
diction. It is not clear at this time 
whether such a course will be generally 
prescribed.) All other records of trial by 
SCM, and all records of trial by Sum 
CM, will be reviewed by a JA, as the 
Secretary of the Department may pre 
scribe by regulations [UCMJ, art. 65 
This may indicate the end of the 
supervisory jurisdiction over records of 
trial by courts-martial 
(theoretically, at least) exercised by the 
officer with GCM jurisdiction (MCM, 
1949, par. 91 

Execution of sentences. No sentence 


(c)]. 


inferior now 


which requires action by the President 
or by the Secretary of a Department can 
be executed until such action is had 
[UCM], arts. 71(a b)], and no sen 
tence which includes, unsuspended, a 
DD or a BCD or confinement for one 
year or more can be executed until af 
firmed by a B/R and, in cases reviewed 
by it, the CMA [UCM], art. 71(c)]. 

\ll this is much the same as at present 
[AW 48 and AW 51(b)(1) of 1948], 
except that execution of dismissals, now 
vested in the Judicial Council of three 
general officers in most instances [AW 
48(c) of 1948], is lifted to the Secretarial 
level. 

Suspension; Vacation of Suspension; 
Vlatters. Code 


and Similar The new 
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broadens the power of the convening 
authority to suspend sentences, but 
abridges his power to vacate suspended 
sentences. 

It permits the convening authority to 
suspend the execution of any sentence, 
except a death sentence [UCMJ, art. 
71¢d)}; previously the power to suspend 
was restricted to those sentences which 
he could order executed [AW 51(a)]. 
But now, before the suspension of any 
sentence of a GCM, or of any sentence 
of an SCM which includes a BCD, may 
be vacated, there must first be a hearing 
by the officer with SCM _ jurisdiction 
over the probationer on the alleged 
violation of probation. The probationer 
may be represented by counsel at this 
hearing. UCMJ, art. 72(a). The record 
of the hearing, plus the recommenda 
tion of the officer with SCM jurisdic 
tion, is then forwarded to the officer ex 
ercising GCM jurisdiction. The latter 
may then vacate the suspension, subject 
to the provisions which require review 


by the B/R (and CMA 


in cases of a 


Only one purely naval offense is in 
cluded in the punitive articles: the im 
proper hazarding of a vessel. 


DD, BCD, or confinement for a year or 
more! and subject in any event to ap 
proval by the Secretary in cases of the va 
cation of a suspended dismissal [UCM], 
art. 72(b)]. 

Suspensions of sentences other than 
those enumerated in the preceding para 
graph may be vacated as at present 
[UCM], art. 72¢c); AW 51(b)(1)]. 

Remissions and suspensions are now 
concentrated in the Secretary, subject to 
delegation by him [UCM], art. 74], so 
that he has clemency and parole powers 
as well as control of sentence uniformity, 
except in Presidential cases, regardless of 
whether the Secretary (or his delegate 
had previously approved the sentence. 

The new trial provision—i.e., new trial 
by The JAG under AW 53—is retained 
CUCM], art. 73), and the substance of 
the present AW 53 is further made ap 
plicable to all the armed forces in respect 
of World War II cases. Moreover, for 
purposes of that provision, World War 
II is deemed to have ended on 5 May 
1950. Sections 12 and 5 of the Act of 
5 May 1950. 


Also retained is the present provision 
for the finality of court-martial judg- 
ments [AW 50¢(h); UCM], art. 76]. If 
the Supreme Court continues in the path 
of its 1949-50 trend in court-martial cases 
—admittedly a sizeable “if’—then, it 
would seem, the only real question 
which a military prisoner will be able to 
raise on habeas corpus to attack the 
legality of a conviction by court-martial 
is whether he was in the armed forces. 
If he was, then the military law is all the 
due process of law to which he is en- 
titled. Indeed, the above recital of the 
review provisions strongly suggests that, 
from here on out, a person subject to the 
Code will never be denied due process 
of law, he will always have been ac- 
corded undue process of law. 


Powers of The JAG 


Orn: of the striking changes effected 
by the Code, certainly so far as the Army 
and Air Force are concerned, is the 
marked diminution of the powers vested 
in The Judge Advocate General. Under 
the 1920 articles, that officer (or his As 
sistant in charge of a Branch Office) had 
to pass on the sufficiency of every record 
of trial involving a serious sentence. Un 
der the 1948 articles, he was given addi 
tional powers, namely, to suspend, miti- 
gate, or remit sentences, at the time of 
appellate review and thereafter (AW 
51), as well as to pass on petitions for 
new trials (AW 53). The power in re 
spect of petitions for new trials is con 
tinued by UCM}, art. 73, but power in 
respect of subsequent remission and sus 
pensions is limited [UCM], art. 74(a)], 
and the power to pass on sentences at the 
time of review passes to the B/R 
[UCM], art. 66¢c)]. Moreover, The 
JAG's power in respect of review gener 
ally is substantially curtailed; all he can 
now do is to order cases forwarded to the 
CMA [UCM], art. 67(b)(2)] when he 
deems the B/R wrong in law or when he 
considers the legal question to be impor 
tant. His functions under the Code, in 
short, are primarily administrative rather 
than primarily judicial. 


Place of Confinement 


A l’ the present time, penitentiary con 
finement is not authorized except for 
crimes which are civil felonies, or for 
desertion in time of war, or for repeated 
desertion in time of peace, or for mutiny, 
and when the sentence of the court- 
martial is more than one year (AW 42). 
In practice, this has not worked well, for 
the reason that it classified prisoners by 
their offenses rather than by their in 
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dividual condition. The Army has had 
serious handicaps in dealing with pris- 
oners with long civilian criminal rec- 
ords, criminal psychopaths, sex deviates, 
violent incorrigibles, and other prisoners 
requiring spec ial treatment. It was found 
that the type of treatment suited for in- 
dividuals depends neither on the type of 
offense nor the length of sentence. Many 
of the prisoners who cause special prob- 
lems in the USDB are those convicted of 
purely military offenses. 

Accordingly, UCM], art. 58(a) pro- 
vides that any sentence adjudged by 
court-martial “may be carried into execu- 
tion by confinement in any place of con- 
finement under the control of any of the 
armed forces, or in any penal or correc- 
tional institution under the control of the 
United States, or which the United 
States may be allowed to use.” Persons so 
confined in nonmilitary institutions shall 
be subject to the same discipline and 
treatment as nonmilitary prisoners. 

In the view of those officers who have 
had the responsibility for the large num- 
bers of prisoners convicted by courts- 
martial during the past war, of all sorts 
and kinds of offenses, this change, which 
permits specialized treatment of those 
serving time, represents what is probably 
the greatest advance in military penology 
since the establishment of the USDB 


thirty-five years ago. 
The Punitive Articles 


Tre present punitive articles (AW 
54-96) are perhaps principally deficient 
in that they defined neither the serious 
military nor the serious civil offenses, 
and also, though perhaps in lesser de- 
gree, that a good many common military 
offenses were left to be dealt with under 
the general article, AW 96. 

The new Code supplies full definitions 
of every offense, as well as general defi- 
nitions applicable to all offenses; it spells 
out a number of offenses heretofore 
charged only under AW 96; and it sim- 
plifies the law in a number of significant 
particulars. 

Thus, it supplies general definitions 
of principals, accessory after the fact, 
conviction of lesser included offense, at- 
and 
It defines deser- 


tempts, conspiracy, solicitation 
CUCM], arts. 77-82 
tion (UCM}, art. 85), mutiny, and sedi 
tion CUCM], art. 94). It likewise de- 
fines every major civil crime which it 
makes punishable—murder, manslaugh- 
ter, rape, larceny, robbery, forgery, maim- 
ing, sodomy, arson, extortion, assault, 
burglary, housebreaking, and perjury 


UCMYJ, arts. 118-131 


The following military offenses are 
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now specifically denounced: missing 
movement (art. 87), failure to obey order 
or regulation (art. 92), cruelty and mal 
treatment (of any person subject to the 
accused's orders) (art. 93), unlawful 
detention of another (art. 97), noncom 
pliance with procedural rules (of the 
UCM]J) Cart. 98), misconduct as a pris 
oner (of war) (art. 105), false ofhcial 
statements (art. 107), drunken or reck 
less driving Cart. 111), and malingering 
Cart. 115). UCM, art. 92(3), makes 
punishable any person subject to the 
Code who “is derelict in the performance 
of his duties”—a convenient provision to 
say the least, if reclassification procedures 
continue to be so complicated as to prove 
unworkable in fact. 

Curiously enough, only one purely 
naval offense had to be included—im 
proper hazarding of vessel CUCM}, art. 
110). 

Iwo civil offenses previously charged 
under AW 9 are now separately de 
nounced—maiming Cinsofar as it did not 
constitute mayhem) CUCMJ, art. 124), 
and carnal knowledge of a female under 
16 CUCM}, art. 120). 

The provision against fraudulent en 
listment (AW 54) has been enlarged to 
include fraudulent appointment and sep 
aration C(UCMJ, art. 83), and old AW 
55, which denounced officers making un 
lawful enlistments, has been expanded 
to catch all persons effecting an unlawful 
enlistment, appointment, or separation 
CUCM], art. 84). 

The present distinction between is 
sued and nonissued military property 
AW 83, 84), which was and is so 
completely confusing, is abolished. 

The great reform effected in 1948, 
when AW 93 was rewritten to combine 
larceny and embezzlement, is retained in 
substance; the new distinction C(UCMJ, 
art. 121) is between taking “with intent 
permanently to deprive or defraud an 
other,” which is larceny, and taking 
“with intent temporarily to deprive or 
defraud another,’ which is wrongful 
appropriation. A good deal of the bar 
racks-room petty thievery which the 
peacetime Army punishes as larceny will 
probably be held to be wrongful appro 
priation under the new Code, but so 
long as the table of maximum punish 
ments for the latter offense carries at least 
a BCD, the difference will not be ma 
terial. 

A few additional changes need to be 
noted. The former prohibition against 
trying a person by court-martial for mur 
der or rape committed within the con 
tinental United States in time of peace 
AW 92 


restriction 


is out; there is now no such 


UCM], arts. 118, 120 


And the traditional wording of AW 
95, under which any officer or cadet con 
victed of conduct unbecoming an ofhcer 
and a gentleman was required to be dis 
missed the service, has been replaced 

UCM}, art. 133) by “shall be punished 
as a court-martial may direct.” That 
modification was not the work of the 
drafting committee; it was added as an 
amendment on the floor of the House. 
Insofar as it will permit officers convicted 
of unofhicer-like conduct to remain in the 
service, it represents an unfortunate leg- 
islative lowering of standards of officer 
conduct. In fact, of course, there are 
plenty of officers still on the rolls who 
were so convicted and whose cases reflect 
an exercise if not indeed a straining of 
the quality of mercy. On the other hand, 
the terms of article 133 will make it pos 
sible to give the really serious offenders 
a slug in the pokey along with dismissal. 

Moreover, old AW 94, enumerating 
with painful verbosity all the conceivable 
frauds against the government, has now 
been drastically simplified CUCM}, art. 
132). It will catch just as many crooks, 
but it will be much easier to explain 

-and UCMJ, art. 137 requires only that 
the new articles be explained, not that 
they be read. Art. 137 was purposely 
drafted so that it could be complied with 
through the use of training films. 


Conclusion 


A GOOD many other changes have 
been made, but they are not of general 
interest. 

On the whole, the new Code is a good 
job. Most of its provisions represent de 
sirable innovations. The four most doubt 
ful changes are (1) the absolute right to 
object to trial by summary court-martial, 
which is bound to hamper disciplinary 
administration at the level of the more 
minor and hence most frequent infrac 
tions; (2 the mandatory requirement 
that both trial and defense counsel for 
GCM must be lawyers at all times, which 
may be fully as impracticable in time of 
peace as it is desirable in time of war; 

3) taking the law ofhcer off the court, 
which is a change made without a real 
background of experience and on a 
doubtful analogy; and (4) the civilian 
Court of Military Appeals—as to which 
all concerned, in the service and out, will 
have to hold their breaths. Given quali 
fied personnel with vision and breadth 
of understanding, it might work 

The foregoing article, plus the com 
parative text of the Uniform Code of 
Military Justice and the present Articles 
of War, together with a detailed com 
mentary on every difference, is being 
published as a separate volume. It will 
be ready early in October 
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PERATION AMPHIBIOUS 
Step by Step Across the Pacific 


The Aleutians 


Ix June 1942, when the Japanese oc 
cupied Attu and Kiska in the Aleutian 
chain, we as a nation began to realize 
the importance of the Alaskan Purchase. 
These islands, little-known stepping 
stones, stretch for more than a thousand 
miles westward of Alaska proper, with 
the westernmost island only 650 miles 
from the Japanese bastion of Para 
mushiro in the Kuriles. 

Attu, well out on the chain, is quite 
rugged, with steep mountains rising 
abruptly close to the shore line, sharp 
valleys, a climate characterized by a 
cold, damp fog with incessant rain and 
snow as well as high winds. The tundra 
—muskeg and coarse grass—covered the 
low areas, the coastal band, and the val- 
leys, and acted much the same as the 
surface of a chocolate pudding does after 
cooling. It supports little weight and 
the crust breaks easily. American forces 
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learned how treacherous tundra is. Men 
sank in muddy water up to their knees; 
vehicles, tractors, artillery pieces, and 
other heavy gear floundered hopelessly 
in the morass. 

While the Japanese on Kiska and Attu 
worked feverishly to complete airstrips 
and defenses, American forces took pos- 
session of Atka and Adak and seized 
Amchitka. From airstrips on Adak and 
Amchitka the Army Air Forces bombed 
the Japanese whenever the weather per- 
mitted. And then, in May 1943, an 
amphibious force composed of elements 
of the 7th Infantry Division, landed on 
Attu. 


T IE 7th Division had been trained as 
a motorized unit and _ its amphibious 
training was off the shores of sunny Cali- 
fornia—a far cry from the actual landings 
in the cold, damp, foggy Attu climate. 
The Attu task force learned the hard 
way: that in rehearsals troops and sup- 
plies must be landed and that nothing 
must be simulated. 


We probably learned more about the 
limitations of regular issue clothing and 
equipment on Attu than anything else. 
The field uniform was unable to keep 
out the biting Aleutian wind and it was 
sadly delinquent in its ability to shed 
water. Field boots came apart in the wet 
underfooting. The leather wouldn't dry 
out and many cases of trench foot re- 
sulted. Sleeping bags, fuel for individual 
cooking, tentage, stoves, and fuel to pro- 
vide for the wounded were lacking in the 
assault convoy. 

The weather also played an important 
part in the actual landings. High winds 
necessitated the postponement of D-day. 
When H-hour was finally frozen at 0400, 
the limit of visibility was from six hun- 
dred to eight hundred yards. Many of 
the coxswains became lost while en 
route to the beach and the second wave 
landed first, closely followed by the first 
and third. A hundred-odd boats were 
idling in a confused mess offshore until 
ordered to go in. Then most of the craft 
headed for the beach at once. The Japs 


who were covering the beach and who 
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failed to fire their automatic dual-purpose 
20mm guns missed a golden opportunity. 
The Army felt that the coxswains, un- 
certain as to whether or not they have 
arrived at the correct beach, should be 
taught to go right in and land or turn 
about and move off at least 1,500 yards. 

There were three principal mistakes 
in the Aleutians campaign. One was the 
failure of the planners to properly esti- 
mate the effect of terrain and weather 
upon land operations. The special train- 
ing and equipment needed should have 
been foreseen. 
ure to conduct amphibious scouting to 
confirm information indicated by aerial 
reconnaissance. Finally, there was an 
overconfidence in the ability of the Air 
Force to deny an area to enemy naval 


Then there was the fail 


forces and a failure to provide adequate 
naval surface forces to insure the block- 


ade of an isolated enemy island. Kiska 
was assaulted, but the Japanese garrison 
had slipped away. 

The weather conditions proved that 
land-based aircraft cannot be relied upon 
to provide air fire support. Aircraft from 
carfiers can outmaneuver the weather 
when bases for the land-based aircraft 
are closed in by bad weather. However, 
although weather conditions are bad, 
amphibious operations are feasible and, 
by using the weather, both the Japanese 
and ourselves achieved tactical ana stra 
tegic surprise in this area. 

In amphibious warfare, up-to-date in 
telligence is scarce. Aerial photographs 
supply most of the obtainable informa 
tion of value and as we pass from one 
operation to the next in the Pacific we 
will see that a diary, a Japanese letter, or 
a prisoner who has been properly treated 


sometimes furnished a wealth of reliable 
information of value for a subsequent 
Operation. 


The Solomon Islands 


Ar ER the Joint Chiefs of Staff or 
dered the assault on Guadalcanal and 
Tulagi, the target date was advanced 
from October 1942 to August This 
change found the First Marine Division 
newly arrived in Wellington, New Zea 
land, from the United States. It had 
come out convoy-loaded and its ships 
had to be completely unloaded and com 
bat reloaded. 

Only a few hurried days were avail- 
able for planning. Intelligence of the 
area was meager and spotty with only a 
few aerial photos available. Maps were 


nonexistent and hydrographic charts 


The Western Pacific Ocean. From Attu and Guadalcanal to the Philippines and Okinawa. 
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were scarce and not overly accurate. A 
number of former residents of Guadal- 
canal and Tulagi were hastily gathered 
to act as guides and pilots and prov ed to 
be of great value. 

[he amphibious force met the cover- 
ing force and fire-support group off the 
Fijis, where two rehearsals were held 
which were helpful to some extent but 
caused considerable damage to landing 
craft. Time was not available to correct 
deficiencies discovered in these rehears- 
als. 

The approach of the invasion force 
was undetected until the last moment. 

The landing on Guadalcanal was un- 
opposed, but on Tulagi there was bitter 
fighting ashore. Japanese aerial and 
naval intervention was prompt and effec- 
tive, the former interfered with unload- 
ing and the latter, coupled with the 
withdrawal of the covering force and 
air support, forced the withdrawal of the 
transport groups. 

Lack of sufficient personnel for shore 
parties, inadequate engineering and 
cargo-handling equipment on the beach, 
lack of. motor transportation, nonexist- 
ence of piers or docks, obsolescent land 
ing craft rendered the unloading and 
dispersal of supplies painfully slow. Tac 
tically, the operation was a_ success. 
Logistically, troubles were just begin- 
ning. 

Shipping was needed for food and am- 
munition. It was needed for reinforce 
ments; it was needed for airfield matériel, 
particularly matting; it was needed for 
fuel; it was required for naval-base facili 
ties; in fact, the demand greatly exceeded 
the available supply. Unloading at Guad 
alcanal was slow. Combat troops had to 
be pulled from the line to furnish labor. 
The boat pool was inadequate. Enemy 
air, and_ subsurface 
were a constant menace and did con 
siderable damage to our shipping. 


surface, activities 


Our forces made many errors in this, 
our first offensive against the Japanese 
in the Southwest Pacific Area. Among 
them might be listed the failure of com 
manders to obtain proper and detailed 
intelligence for planning and operational 
use. They failed to provide proper logis 
tical support. There was a failure to 
prov ide for proper sea reconnaissance. 
Communications failed. 
mated the enemy air, naval, and ground 


We underesti 


reaction. The fact that both carriers were 
withdrawn simultaneously from the bat 
tle area for refueling shows a lack in 
planning the carrier support. 

From these failures certain lessons may 
be drawn. Time must be allowed for 
proper planning by lower echelons. Am 


phibious operations demand joint train 
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ing to make a coordinated team. Detailed 
and correct intelligence of the theater of 
operations must be obtained at an early 
date and is the responsibility of the thea- 
ter commander. The amount of supplies 
carried in the assault echelon must be 
limited to permit rapid unloading when 
vigorous enemy reaction is to be antici- 
pated. Properly equipped shore parties 
with adequate personnel are vital. Me- 
chanical unloading aids for the beach are 
required to keep up with ship capacity. 
Engineering equipment and motor trans- 
portation are essential to keep beaches 
clear and to avoid congestion. Unload- 
ing must be geared to meet tactical re- 
quirements and must be flexible to follow 
tactical changes. Resupply must be ar- 
ranged to arrive by echelons as required, 
to avoid congestion, yet support develop- 
ment and defense of captured areas. 
Communications must function so that 
information can be received and orders 
issued. Eternal vigilance is necessary, if 
unpleasant and perhaps disastrous sur- 
prise is to be avoided. Search and recon- 
naissance must be continuous and effec- 
tive. A well equipped, administratively 
self-sufhcient boat pool is essential for 
tactical operations after the assault and 
for logistical use within the area. Naval 
gunfire and air support must be provided 
until land-based artillery and air support 
are available. Movement of a regimental 
combat team requires a minimum of four 
APAs and one AKA, particularly when 
the sea voyage is of long duration. 


Generar Vandegrift has said that 
“Landings should not be attempted in 
the face of organized resistance, if, by 


any combination of march or maneuver, 
it is possible to land unopposed and un 
detected at a point within striking dis 
tance of the objectiv e.” He added that 
“An amphibious force must be organized 
and trained as a permanent unit rather 
than a grouping of forces for a specific 
task. Only by this close and continued 
association between corresponding naval, 
marine and army commanders can there 
be the full development of the striking 
power of the seaborne landing force.” 
Guadalcanal was our first large-scale 
amphibious operation in which a_ boat 
pool was actually established. The pool 
consisted of six LCTs, fourteen LCMs, 
and twenty-three LCVs, and their crews, 
from the transports in the transport 
group. Since there were no orders or di 
rectives to this unit, it labored under 
great handicaps—insufhicient boats, boats 
in bad condition, no repair facilities, very 
limited personnel, and no housekeeping 
facilities. Initially it was a verv inade 


quate setup, since the personnel could 
not even keep the boats in a serviceable 
condition and it was not until some time 
later that the value of the unit was real- 
ized. These boats were the only means 
for unloading ships, for maintaining 
communication between the various 
islands for the Guadalcanal group, and 
for conducting offensive operations, re- 
supply of outlying units, evacuation of 
wounded, harbor patrol and control, and 
for rescuing survivors from our own, and 
enemy, ships and planes. 


The Gilbert Islands 


Ix the fall of 1943 a series of amphibi- 
ous operations was begun which, in less 
than a year, was to give us control of the 
Pacific. Our attacks, directed as they 
were against the Japanese from several 
directions, made him deploy his forces, 
especially his air strength, over a wide 
area. This prevented him from having 
sufficient strength at critical points. The 
vast Pacific favored the employment of 
our superior naval strength. Using this 
strength, our forces undertook the seizure 
of the Gilbert Islands, in an operation 
known as Galvanic. 

Preceded by a naval and air bombard- 
ment, the invasion of the Gilberts began 
on November 21, 1943. While the 
Army’s 27th Infantry Division landed on 
Makin, the 2d Marine Division landed 
on Tarawa. The Japs on both islands 
fought stubbornly and the larger enemy 
force on Tarawa made that operation a 
difficult and costly one for the Marines. 
Abemama, south of Tarawa, was then 
occupied without opposition. 

Galvanic opened a new phase of war- 
fare to our Pacific forces. The Japanese 
was concentrated within restricted areas 
He had heavily fortified pillboxes and 
was protected by both mines and beach 
obstacles. The amphibious assault forces 
had to pierce an intense cross fire while 
moving in to land. Shattering bombard 
ment and fierce hand-to-hand assault by 
the infantry proved to be the only solu 
tion to the problem. 

Owing to the imminence of succeed 
ing amphibious operations, which would 
require all vessels of the V Amphibious 
Corps, and the fact that the covering 
forces must of necessity be withdrawn 
after about two weeks in the forward 
areas, it became obligatory, in spite of 
apparent disadvantages, to move all the 
garrison forces up to the Gilberts very 
closely behind the assault forces, rather 
than spacing their moves over a longer 
period. 

There are many conflicting elements 
involved in the execution of any am 
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The Solomon Islands. From Guadalcanal to Bougainville 


The naval com 
mander is concerned primarily with his 


phibious operatic mn. 


ships, the ground commander with the 
shore operations, while between these 
two extremes there are many problems 
involving landing craft, dificult beaches, 
and conilicting evaluation of time and 
space factors required for the dissemina 
tion and execution of orders. The suc 
cess at Makin proved that the successful 
execution of an amphibious operation is 
dependent not on who or what compo 
nent of the armed forces commands, but 
on the mutual confidence between all 
commanders and a comprehensive un 
derstanding of the problems faced by 
each. 

Tarawa was a different story entirely 
Many books have been written depicting 
the fierce struggle which the Marines 
had in overcoming the Japanese defend 
ers of Betio Island at Some of 
these books describe the Japanese de 


I arawa. 


fense scheme in detail and, of course, 
a study of the defense is important, inas 
much as it was the first time our amphibi 
ous forces came against a defended 
atoll. It was soon discovered that an at 
tack on 
spects the assault of a fort or fortified 


up 
an atoll rese mbles in many re 


locality, with the adde d complication ot 


having to initiate the assault with a 
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ship-to-shore movement. 

Our lack of anything like adequate 
information of the atolls and the enemy 
situation in the Gilberts was, after con 
siderable eftort, rectified. 


[he attack on Tarawa demonstrated 


that a successful assault against a de 
early 


detailed information of the exact loca 


fended atoll requires Six things l 


First, aircraft 
were used to take large numbers of verti 
cal and oblique photographs of land 


non, type, strength, and character of the 
defenses must be obtained; (2) early dis 
tribution of information to 
ill echelons for the preparation of de 
tailed plans; must be made; (3) the 
training of to the 
smallest units is imperative; replicas and 


the above 
areas, beaches, lagoons, reefs, channels 
and defense installations. Next, the sub 
marine Nautilus was given the special all echelons down 
mission of obtaining horizontal pano 
1amic photographs of the atolls to observe 


enemy activities and to obtain v ital data 


dummies of hostile defenses should be 
constructed for the training of small as 
as to surf, tidal, wind, and current condi 
tions. Third, about fifteen British who 
had lived in the various islands, or had 


sault units; (4) protracted and intensive 
preparation hres by all possible support 
ing weapons with a view toward maxi 


been shipmasters operating small schoon mum destruction of enemy installations, 


ers among them, were assembled, em guns, obstacles, communications, and 


ploy ed, and paid as experts under author 
ity of the Navy Department. 


there 
must be adequate cover and protection 


supplic Ss, must be assured 5 


It was soon discovered that landing 


for the assaulting troops to insure that 
boats could not pass through the pro 


they can get within assaulting distance 
tective wire and k 1g barricades erected to 


seaward of reefs and beaches 


ot the ce tenses 6) once the position Is 
Experi 
ments in breaking up such barricades 
were made with LVTs (amphibian trac 

ta 
fifty 
additional amphibian tractors were ob 
tained for the 2d Marine Division, and 
fifty for the use of the 27th Infantry 
Division 


broken into, the timely arrival of sup 
ports and reserves must be insured for 
the reduction of the garrison 

tors These tests turned out very 


vorably, and atter some difhic ulty 


The Marshall Islands 


A L. of the deficiencies in tactics and 


the seizure of 
Tarawa were brilliantly overcome in the 


equipment revealed in 
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assault on Kwajalein, a task which rea- 
sonably could have been much more 
difficult, since the Japanese had had 
more than two decades in which to pre- 
pare their defenses. 

Tarawa demonstrated these immediate 
needs of our amphibious operations. 
The first was more destructive prelimi- 
nary bombardment by air and sea power. 
The preliminary bombardments in the 
Marshalls were both more prolonged and 
more intense than in the Gilberts. The 
weight of bombs dropped was much 
larger. The naval bombardment was by 
a much greater force. 

The second need was for landing 
craft which could get over or through 
submerged reefs and submerged man- 
made obstacles such as barbed wire. The 
assault on Kwajalein was postponed for 
several weeks to permit more destructive 
preliminary bombing and to obtain land- 
ing craft of the types needed. 

Finally, there was a need for a more 
effective w ay to neutralize enemy shore 
defenses during the critical interval be- 
tween the end of heavy bombardment 
and the time the landing troops are able 
to defend themselves. At Tarawa the 
Japanese emerged from their deep dug- 
outs, manned their machine guns, and 
mowed down our troops during this criti 
cal interval. ‘ 

For Kwajalein a plan of attack was 
developed which called for the seizure 
of weakly defended islands adjacent to 
the main objectiv es and the use of these 
islands as emplacements for artillery. 
In addition to this artillery, naval gunfire 
and air bombardment continued for three 
days before the landings. This effected 
great material damage to the enemy and 
disrupted his communications, and kept 
him in a state of continuous apprehen- 
sion. 

Air support for the assault infantry 
was extremely effective. Heavy bombs 
destroyed many enemy installations and 
probably accounted for a large percent 
age of the casualties. Pilots were well 
briefed and performed their missions me 
thodically and efficiently. This air 
support ‘was provided by carrier based 
planes. he squadrons had been trained 
for this specific invasion in combined 
operations with landing craft and ground 


forces. 


The Bismarck Archipelago 


Agrrer the Solomons campaign had 


ended the strategy in the Southwest Pa 


cific was to neutralize or eliminate Ra 
baul and Kavieng, two Japanese hornets’ 
nests which were a continuing threat to 
anv moves north and west. 
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COMMENT ON THIS SERIES 


In a rather lengthy letter to the 
Editor of The Field Artillery Jour- 
nal, Colonel C. P. Stacey, Director 
of History for the Canadian Army, 
takes issue with some of the state- 
ments made by Colonel Williams 
in his article on the Dieppe Raid, 
which appeared in the March-April 
issue of The Field Artillery Journal 
as part of this series on World War 
II amphibious operations. 

Colonel Stacey particularly ob- 
jected to the sources Colonel Wil- 
liams used in his research on the 
Dieppe Raid, stating that much 
fuller information has become 
available. 

Colonel Williams wrote _ this 
series of articles in 1946 and 1947, 
using all the information then 
available. 











Rendova was attacked on June 30, 
1943, and after the landing the Marines 
quickly set up 155mm guns and began 
shelling Munda airdrome, six miles 
across the water. A landing on the west 
ern end of New Georgia followed. It 
fell soon thereafter and our 
gained possession of Munda airfield. 


fe yrces 


Then Kolombangara was by-passed and 
Vella Lavella was won. With a landing 
by New Zealand troops on two islands 
in the Treasury group, the next plan 
called for a landing at Empress Augusta 
Bay in western Bougainville. Preceded 
by diversionary landings in northwest 
Choiseul, the Bougainville prize was also 
important, as it paved the way for the 
establishment of a naval base and three 
airfields within fighter range of Rabaul, 
235 miles away. 

After this, operations were undertaken 
against the western part of New Britain 
for the purpose of securing control of 
Vitiaz and Dampier Straits, On Decem 
ber 15, 1943, Arawe was assaulted, and 
eleven days later the airdrome at Cape 
Gloucester was seized. 

The Green Islands were seized after 
our forces had first obtained terrain and 
hydrographic information by landing an 
advance detail. The operational plan 
for the main assault was based on this 
information. 

The third attack was directed at the 
Admiralty group. This amphibious op 
eration is both interesting and important 
because it was to be a “reconnaissance in 
force.” 

Originally, the object was Los Negros 


Island, particularly that part which is 
the site of Momote airstrip. The landing 
force was to remain in occupation in case 
the area was found to be virtually un- 
occupied, or, if heavy opposition was 
met, was to withdraw after effecting the 
reconnaissance. 

Enemy opposition to the landing fol- 
lowed previous experience. There was 
no opposition during sustained naval 
gunfire, but any slackening of this fire 
after the landing craft started toward the 
beach promptly brought forth heavy 
enemy fire. As a result, the Navy was 
convinced that close supporting fire right 
up to the beach was mandatory. In the 
case of this particular landing, the Navy 
felt that the situation was saved by the 
intensity of the preliminary bombard- 
ment, the determination of the boat 
crews, the inaccuracy of Japanese fire, 
and, later on, by the heavy rain. 

There was no opposition at the beach, 
the enemy apparently having withdrawn 
during the naval gunfire preparation 
prior to H-hour. Although the landing 
force encountered practically no opposi- 
tion during the hours of daylight, it was 
heavily attacked the first night and again 
on the next night. Heavy supporting 
fire by offshore destroyers helped save 
the landing force. This taught us the 
character of enemy opposition at a beach 
is no indication of enemy strength. 

The operation also showed that air 
reconnaissance reports should be treated 
cautiously. The reconnaissance in force 
here soon developed into a division as- 
sault. If the reinforcing elements had 
not been readily available and the origi- 
nal assault echelon had attempted to 
withdraw to the transports, it is reason- 
able to believe that the move would have 
been costly. 

On the evening of D minus 2 infor- 
mation came in that put an entirely dif- 
ferent aspect on the whole operation. 
Army scouts who had gone ashore on 
Los Negros Island reported that the area 
southwest of the Momote strip was 
“lousy with Japs.” This laid intelligence 
information obtained by air reconnais- 
sance open to suspicion. The need for 
all possible gunfire support was apparent. 
Subsequent developments proved that 
the scouts were more nearly correct— 
within a week after the initial landing 
the Ist Cavalry Division had buried a 
Japanese for each trooper landed on 
D-day, with the estimated total Japanese 
garrison of between four and five thou- 
sand troops. 

With the Admiralties in our hands the 
road to Manila looked much safer. That 
road was a series of amphibious moves 
along the coast of New Guinea. 
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World Perimeters 


Colonel Conrad H. Lanza 


KOREA 
(21 July to 20 August) 


General Situation as of July 21. 
The war between North Koreans (Com- 
munists) and South Korea (Koreans) 
continued with initiative with the Com 
munists who had two corps with seven 
divisions in line’ against an equal num 
ber of U.S. and Korean divisions. 

[he Communist commander in chief 
was believed to be Lt. Gen. Kim Li 
Sung, with CP at Seoul. His staff was 
reported to consist of 110 officers, of 
whom 50 were Koreans, 20 Chinese, and 
40 Russian.* His divisions had a strength 
of about 10,000, maintained at that fig 
ure. They were well equipped. Commu 
nist artillery was efhcient in delivering 
intense and accurate fire. Supplies were 
known to come overland from China and 
Siberia, and by sea down both the east 
and west coasts. Communists were strong 
in tanks, and notwithstanding losses, 
replaced them rapidly. 

The Communist 4th, 2d and 3d Divi 
sions were in line 
This 
The Communist 
5th Division was on the east coast near 


from west to east 
the 
was their main force. 


astride Taejon-Taegu road. 


Pohang. The Communists had no naval 
force, and but few planes. The Ist, 3d 
and 6th Divisions were in army reserve. 

The U.S. Eighth Army under Lt. 
Gen. Walton H. Walker, had the Ist 
Cavalry and 25th Infantry Divisions, 
both newly arrived, in line facing Tae 
jon, with the 24th Infantry Division in 
reserve. The reorganization of Koreans 
was approaching completion. Of an 
original eight divisions at the outbreak 
of war, the Koreans had lost 15,200 
killed and wounded, and 20,000 missing. 
Practically all of their artillery and trans 
portation was lost and half of their in 
fantry weapons. Some 58,000 men re 
mained. These were organized in five 
divisions, brought up to strength and 
completely re equipped by the United 
States. They were placed in line with 
the Il Corps (lst, 6th and Capital Di 


‘According to U.S. G-2 estimate at this date 
It was probably an underestimate 

*Probably acting under the Soviet 6th Army 
Group (see section on USSR) 
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visions) on the right of the Americans, 
and the | Corps (8th and 3d Divisions 
on the east coast. The U.S. divisions 
which had arrived below strength and 
lacking much equipment had had these 
deficiencies largely replaced. Base for 
these troops was at Pusan and Masan. 
American withdrawal. The Eighth 
Army wanted to delay decisive battles 
until reinforcements, then en route, ar 
rived. But when the enemy attacked 
astride the Taejon-Taegu road on 21 
July, it was more important to inflict 
losses on the enemy than to hold the 
position. Enemy tanks which penetrated 
the line or went around it set up road 
blocks in the rear. This cut off supplies 
until the blocks could be removed. The 
enemy made slight advances. 
Meanwhile, the Communists sought 
to seize the base at Pusan by a wide 
turning movement down the west coast, 
and then eastward parallel to the south 
The Communist 4th and 6th Di 
visions were assigned this task, and mov 


coast. 


ing by night evaded air observation. 
Korean police reported the movement, 
but identified the Communists as guer 
rilla bands. For some days Eighth Army 
was not alarmed. But on the 25th, when 
the Communists had reached the south 
coast and had turned east, it was recog 
nized that the enemy was using regular 
troops, not at that time identified. 

A regimental combat team was sent by 
sea to land south of Chinju to advance 
on that city and intercept the enemy. 
This RCT landed without opposition on 
the 26th, and next day started north on 
the valley road to Hadong. Unknown to, 
and unobserved by, the RCT, the Com 
munist 4th Division, aware of the situa 
tion, took post on high ground on both 
sides of the valley road and across it. At 
the proper time it attacked the advance 
ing Americans from front and both 
flanks simultaneously and defeated it. 
Three companies are known to have 
escaped. They returned to the coast and 
were taken off by naval forces. The 
enemy reported that the RCT lost 500 
killed, 100 prisoners, 70 motor vehicles, 
and 7 105mm guns. 

Now aware that the Communist turn 
ing movement was dangerous, Eighth 


Army ordered the 25th Infantry Divi 
sion, posted north of Taegu, to the 
south coast. Only one road was avail 
able for this operation which passed in 
rear of the entire west portion of the 
front. This division was in position by 
August 1, by which date the enemy had 
passed Chinju and was near Masan. 
The Ist Cavalry Division was at the 
same time withdrawn to in rear of the 
Naktong River, and its sector expanded 
covering Taegu. The 24th Division was 
taken from reserve and filled the gap be 
tween the left of the Ist Cavalry Division 
and the right of the 25th Division. The 
right of the Cavalry Division was cov 
ered in order by the Korean Ist, 6th 
and Capital Divisions. These changes 
of position made a practically continu 
On the east coast were 
the Korean divisions covering Pohang. 

Meanwhile, the U.S. 2d Infantry Di 
vision arrived from the United States on 
31 July and was assigned to Army re 
The Ist Marine Division arrived 
two days later and was sent into line 
on the left of the 25th Division. 

During this period the Air Force—al) 
U.S. except for one Australian squadron 
-gave constant tactical support to troops 
in battle. They prevented the enemy 
from using roads during the day, and 
undertook extensive bombing of enemy 
rear areas, to disrupt main lines of com 
munication, destroy railroad rolling stock, 
demolish refineries, factories and utilities 
of military importance. 

The U.S. Navy blockaded the Ko- 
rean east coast, and shelled and bombed 
with naval planes enemy installations on 
or near the coast; the British Navy per- 
formed a similar mission on the west 
coast. Canadian, French and Nether- 
lands naval vessels were attached. 


ous west front. 


serve. 


At the end of July, the estimate of 
enemy divisions had increased to eleven, 
as against four and a half U.S. and five 
Korean divisions. There are no reliable 
figures as to the combat strength of divi- 
sions on either side. 

The Naktong battle. The Naktong 
River, broad, shallow and fordable in 
places, now became the general boun 
dary of the west front from near Waeg 
wan to its junction with the Nam River. 
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South Korea. The insert map shows the area of the large map in relation to all of 
Korea and adjacent areas. 


Thence the line ran south to the coast. 
At Waegwan the line turned east to 
Pohang, forming a north front. The west 
front was held by Americans and the 
north front by Koreans. American units 
had Koreans serving in two divisions; 
Koreans had U.S. units 
mor 


(artillery and ar 
attached as needed. 

Against the new position the Com 
munists, still holding the initiative, at 
tacked on August 4 along the Naktong, 
and south of the Nam. By the 6th the 
enemy had secured two bridgeheads well 
south of Taegu and on the 7th another 
near W aegwan despite very strong air 
support by the defenders. On the latter 
day the 24th Division (1st Marine Divi 
attached) launched an_ offerfsive 
south of the Nam. It met an enemy at 
tack which had jumped off a little earlier. 
An unexpected and unplanned meeting 


sion 


engagement resulted with some confu 
sion and very mixed fighting. Our own 
tanks cut the signal lines of communica 
tion but the Americans made gains. This 
fight continued until the 9th, with the 
enemy driven back into Chinju, which 
he held. 

On 10 August, a strong Communist 
force coming from the northwest cap 
tured Pohang, and approached the air 
base about six miles to the southeast. 

Chis was the 5th Communist Division 
spearheading a major turning movement 
around the American right. It had ad 
vanced through the mountains, in the in 
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tervals between II and I Korean Corps, 
and between the 8th and 3d Divisions 
of the latter corps. It had been observed 
for some days, but as before had been 
erroneously identified as unimportant 
guerrilla bands. Eighth Army acted vig 


orously. The U.S. 2d Division sent tanks 


to protect the air base and a regiment of 
Korean infantry went with them. They 
arrived during the night and saved the 
field. The 3d Korean Division had now 
been cut off as it was north of Pohang. 
It was withdrawn by sea, and a few 
days later this Hank was reestablished. 
Enemy bridgeheads across the Naktong 
continued to grow. Eighth Army with 
drew the Ist Marine Brigade from the 
south coast, and sent it into line on the 
left of the 24th Division. 
operations was now commenced to re 


A series of 


duce these bridgeheads, and by 20 Au 
gust, when this account closes, they had 
these 
battles, American artillery and the Amer 


been practically eliminated. In 


ican Air Force had major successes in 
inflicting heavy losses on the enemy. The 
Ist Korean Division gave notable aid in 


support of the north end of this opera 


tion. Besides the tactical success, Ameri 
can and Korean morale was raised, as it 
became apparent that withdrawals were 
no longer the rule, and that the enemy 
could be defeated. 

\t this time, the estimate of the ene 
mys strength had gone up to 15 divi 


SsIOns. 


NORTH ATLANTIC ALLIANCE 


vs. USSR 
(21 July to 20 August, 1950) 


General Situation. The opening of 
the war in Korea happened to coincide 
with the convening at London of the 
Permanent Steering Committee of the 
North Atlantic Alliance. The members 
are the Deputies of the Foreign Minis- 
ters, the Honorable Charles M. Spofford 
representing the United States. The con 
flict in Korea made it abundantly clear 
that western Europe was in greater dan- 
ger than had been expected, and that it 
was nearly disarmed against an attack 
from the East. In West Germany were 
seven Allied divisions, all under-strength; 
with three each in Belgium and The 
Netherlands and one in France. Against 
this Russia, according to the British rep 
resentative, could concentrate “175 divi 
sions with 25,000 tanks. 

On | August, the Deputies spurred by 
rapidly developing events arrived at an 
agreement. Supposedly secret, some of 
its provisions became known. Thirty-six 
divisions were considered necessary to 
defend West Europe in addition to those 
now available. Of these France was to 
raise 20; Norway, Denmark and _ the 
United States an undetermined number. 
What the United States would contrib- 
ute has been referred to the Joint Chiefs 
of Staff for recommendation. A mini 
mum of four was suggested, with an 
equal number to Great Britain. 

France at first demurred at raising any 
new divisions. As the existing danger 
ous situation became more threatening, 
France on 19 August agreed to raise 15 
divisions by 1952, of which the first two 
would be available this year. Great Brit- 
ain, Belgium, The Netherlands and Lux 
embourg have all agreed to increase their 
military strengths in line with the re 
quirements of the Alliance. 

Sweden is not a member of the Alli 
ance. Fearful of the future, due in part 
to the Russian press having suddenly 
commenced discussing the possibility of 
war with Sweden, this country an 
nounced that it had 600,000 troops, and 
would defend itself against invasion. 
Greece and Turkey, also alarmed, filed 
applications to be admitted to member 
ship in the Alliance, which requires 
unanimous agreement of the 
members. Finally, Japan on 19 August, 


present 


announced that it was ready to cooperate 
with the democracies against the Com 
munist Terror. 

USSR. Russia has 175 divisions, and 
quite possibly 25,000 tanks. There is not 
enough space to deploy any such force on 
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the plains of Germany. Best information 
is that actually the Russian deployment 
is approximately as follows: 

Ist Army Group, CP at Leningrad, is 
commanded by Marshal Klementi E. 
Voroshilov, in additon to his duties as a 
member of the Polit Bureau. It has 26 
divisions, much more than the number 
needed for war with Finland. Its war 
plan is unknown, but may be presumed 
to include action against north Norway 
and north and east Sweden. Total force 
about 500,000. 

2d Army Group, CP at Warsaw, is 
under Marshal Konstantin K. Rokossov 

_ sky, in addition to duty as CG and De- 
fense Minister of Poland. It has 45 di 
visions, about 1,300,000 men, excluding 
attached troops of three East German di- 
visions (to be increased to six this year 
and 21 Polish divisions. The latter are 
of doubtful loyalty and probably could 
not be used in line. According to Ger 
man intelligence reports the war plan is 
to launch the armor in a rapid thrust 
westward along the boundary between 
British and American West 
Germany as far as the Rhine, which may 
not be passed in early stages. The ulti 
mate mission is probably, but not known 

Denmark and then 
Scandinavia in liaison with the Ist Army 
Group, thereby opening a passage for 
Russian submarines to the Atlantic. 

3d Army Group, CP last reported at 

Odessa (may have been changed) is 
under Marshal Georgi K. Zhukov also 
with 45 divisions, totalling over 1,000, 

000 men. Attached are eight Bulgar di 
visions, and an unknown number of Ro 
manian and Hungarian troops. Romania 
has a treaty right to 120,000 men and 
Bulgaria to 85,000; they actually have 
250,000 and 150,000. Hungary has a 
treaty right to 65,000 troops, actually has 
45,000—probably unreliable. The objec- 


forces in 


to be, seizure of 


tives of the 3d Army Group are un- 
known. ’ 


They may be occupation of 
Istanbul Straits, occupation of Yugo- 
slavia or invasion of north Italy. This 
group is large enough to undertake all 
three missions. 

The foregoing gives 116 Russian di 
visions on the West front, deployed from 
the Arctic to the Black Sea. It is more 
than enough to overcome present Allied 
strength in West Europe. 

Russian Satellites. 
satellites are dissatisfied. 


Russia’s western 
The peasants, 
attached to their small ac reages, resent 
the consolidation of farms into huge 
national estates. Having known what 
freedom is, they are strongly opposed to 
a dictatorship. Economic conditions have 
materially declined, due in part to forced 
seizure of their products by Russia, and 
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in part by the Iron Curtain preventing 
trade with their old friends to the west. 
Excepting Bulgaria, all the satellites are 
violently opposed to the Communists’ 
antireligious campaign. In case of war 
the western satellites are likely to be a 
liability, rather than an asset to the 
Soviets. 

The Eastern satellites are not dissatis 
fied. Their economic condition, barely 
above starvation level, is being raised a 
little. The Asiatics are not particularly 
interested in religion and this is not a 





BUNA ALL OVER AGAIN 


No civilian will ever know what 
it is like to crouch alone or with a 
few companions all night in a hole 
in the ground in an unknown, un 
friendly country where every sound 
may signal violence and death. The 
lads who go through this night 
after night—and day after day—are 
fighting the hardest kind of war. 
Yet we learned to fight it and to 
win it—to beat the enemy at his 
own game—first during the Buna 
campaign in New Guinea and then 
through the other Pacific islands. 
Lt. Gen. Robert L. Eichelberger in 
Newsweek, Sept. 11, 1950. 











The 
average intelligence being well below 
that of the West, Russian propaganda, 
false as it may be, is making progress in 
Asia. The eastern satellites are an asset 
to Russia at this time. 

This situation favors Russian expan 
sion eastward rather than 
Marshal Stalin is reported by his former 
aide (deserted to the West) to have but 
two private phones at his quarters- one 1s 
direct to the Kremlin, and the other to 
the 6th Army Group. Now this group 
is the Far Eastern one, with CP at Chita. 
Last reported as having 36 divisions, and 
a very strong Air Force of over 4,000 
combat planes. Commander is Marshal 
Rodion Y. Malinovsky. This Army 


Group is the only one having two Mar 


factor in their relations with Russia. 


westward. 


shals. The second is Tchinbolsan. He is 
believed, but not known, to be in com 
mand of satellite armies, and may be the 
over-all commander in Korea. Marshal 
Stalin is apparently more interested in 
the Far East than in his much larger 
army groups in the west. 

In all her history Russia has never 
operated on both east and west fronts at 
the same time. This policy may change 
and would have to change if Russia was 


prepared to undertake war with the 
United States. 

North Atlantic Alliance War Plan. 
War Plans are top secrets. Only a few 
factors will be discussed here. 

(1) Whether in case of invasion from 
the east, the enemy will be stopped be- 
yond the Rhine, at the Rhine or in rear 
of it, is not particularly important to the 
United States, Great Britain and Can- 
ada, provided the enemy is decisively 
beaten. To France and the Benelux 
states it is of decisive importance. They 
want the decisive battle to be fought in 
western Germany and not on their home 
grounds. This can hardly be done un- 
less West Germany is armed and par 
ticipates in force in resisting invasion. 
West Germany 
provided she has her independence com 
Practically all the 
\llies, including France, are now recon 


has offered to do so, 


pletely restored 
ciled to the necessity of rearming Ger 
They are not agreed though 
whether Germany should be granted the 


many. 


right to rearm. 

2) No one knows whether Russia 
will refrain from attacking while West 
Europe is rearmed. If she attacks before 
rearming is completed Russia could cap 
ture all the arms and materials furnished 
for partial rearmament. To capture the 
largest p“ »ssible quantity she can afford to 
wait a little while. This writer's solution 
to this problem, is to raise, equip and 
train all new divisions of the Western 
Powers in North Africa, which is in 
cluded in the Alliance, and not send 
them into Europe until there are a suf 
ficient number of them to hold some pre 
determined line. For example the Marne, 
later as more divisions become available, 
the Rhine. 

3) Many wonder why France which 
easily raised 100 divisions in World Wars 
I and II now finds it impracticable to 
raise thirty. When France was defeated 
in 1940, all war stores were seized by 
Germany, and have never been returned. 
They were destroyed either by Germany, 
or later by the Western Powers when 
Germany was defeated. It is now neces 
sary to manufacture all weapons and 
equipment France needs at a cost of 
$75 million per division instead of the 
$16 million it took in 1938. Who is to 
pay for this? The same situation exists 
in the Beneleux states. 

4) A major factor is how to defend 
Denmark. Unless it is held, Russia will 
secure a passage for its submarines into 
the Atlantic To hold that 
would require its organization as a first 
class fortress with the Kiel Canal as its 
south boundary 


country 


Will the necessary di 
visions be available? 
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American Arms: the Key Element 





l September 1950: 


strength. 


t hemselv es do. 


own. 


forces for a long time to come. 


for the defeat of aggression. 





THE LARGER STRUGGLE 


Here are some pertinent paragraphs from Mr. Truman's fireside chat of 


Right now, the battle in Korea is the front line in the struggle between 
freedom and tyranny. But the fighting there is part of a larger struggle to 
build a world in which a just and lasting peace can be maintained. 

That is why we in the United States must increase our own defensive 
strength over and above the forces we need in Korea. That is why we 
must continue to work with other free nations to increase our combined 


The Congress is now acting on my request to increase our program of 
arms aid to other free countries. These nations are greatly increasing their 
own efforts. Our aid is not a substitute, but is an addition to what they 


In Western Europe alone, there are over 200 million people. Next to ours, 
their industry is the world’s greatest workshop. They are joining with us 
to develop collective forces for mutual defense—our defense as well as their 


The armed forces of the United States are a key element in the strength 
of the free world. In view of the threats of aggression which now face us, 
we shall have to increase these forces and we shall have to maintain larger 


We have had about 1.5 million men and women on active duty in our 
Army, Navy, and Air Force. Our present plans call for increasing this 
number to close to 3 million, and further increases may be required. 

In addition to increasing the size of our armed forces, we must step up 
sharply the production of guns, tanks, planes, and other military equipment. 
We shall also have to increase our stockpile of essential materials, and ex 
pand our industrial capacity to produce military supplies. 

We have the ability and the resources to meet the demands which con 
front us. Our industry and agriculture have never been stronger or more 
productive. We will use as much of this economic strength as is needed to 
defend ourselves and establish peace. 

Hitler and the Japanese generals miscalculated badly, 10 years ago, when 
they thought we would not be able to use our economic power effectively 


Let would-be aggressors make no such mistake today. 








Manpower Goal: Three Million 


We will refuse absolutely to allow 
local wars to divert us unduly from our 
central task. They must not be allowed 
to consume so much of our manpower 


and resources as to destroy our strength 
and imperil our victory in a world war. 
—General Omar N. Bradley (see page 
5 


The tiny Pusan beachhead covers but 
a small part of the Korean peninsula, 
itself a tiny speck of the world’s land 
area. But as a symbol the Pusan beach- 


ae 


head has been of vast importance since 
25 June 1950. It is a warning to the 
aggressor and a positive expression of the 
United Nations’ determination to de- 
fend freedom and liberty. 

The armed forces of the United States, 
as the President said, are “the key ele- 
ment in the strength of the free world.” 
Whatever would be required of the U. 
S. to win in Korea would be given. But 
the Korean conflict fits perfectly into 
General Bradley's description of a “local 
war’ which “must not be allowed to 


” 


. destroy our strength .. . 

It is important that this be under- 
stood as the United States Cand the other 
free nations) moves to strengthen its 
arms. Relatively few of the three mil- 
lions, more or less, who will be trained 
for war will ever see Korea. 

But when the Army is able to pit full- 
strength and organized corps and armies 
against each other in full-fledged ma- 
neuvers, the significance will not be 
lost on the aggressor. 

The same is true of the Navy and Air 
Force. When the Navy has the trained 
manpower and the carriers, cruisers, 
destroyers, submarines, cargo vessels— 
the whole panoply of a modern fleet— 
in being and when the Air Force has the 
planes, bases, pilots, navigators, mechan- 
ics, bombardiers and gunners to perform 
its strategic, tactical and transport mis- 
sions—when the United States is ready 
the aggressor will note it and his actions 
will be guided by that knowledge. 


We have about 1.5 million men and 
women ... in our Army, Navy and Air 
Force. Our present plans call for in- 
creasing this to close to 3 millions, and 
further increases may be required.—Pres- 
ident Truman on September 1. 

The first steps to obtain military man- 
power are necessarily complex. In 1940 
drafting of the men and the mobilization 
of the National Guard went haltingly 
at first. Many Guard outfits were mobi- 
lized and stayed in their home armories 
until a camp could be readied for them. 
Single men over twenty-eight were 
drafted, went through some training, 
and then were furloughed home. After 
Pearl Harbor they were called back. 

Since 25 June the complexity of par- 
tial mobilization has been revealed again. 
From the standpoint of the individual 
who wonders when and if he will be 
called the announcements from Wash- 
ington seemed confusing. To record all 
the steps taken since 25 June either in 
the order of their appearance or of their 
importance would be a dreary and in- 
significant cataloguing of what will in 
time appear to be a firm and forward 
action of the greatest significance. 

In the case of the Army a standard 
set of principles can be discerned behind 
the successive steps towards mobilization. 
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It is to put the pieces of the manpower 
jigsaw together so as to create the kind 
of force that is immediately needed with- 
out disturbing organized elements of 
the USAR and National Guard which 
would be required if greater mobiliza- 
tion becomes necessary. 

For that reason enlisted men and com- 
pany-grade officers of the inactive US- 
AR found themselves ordered to duty 
while men and officers of organized re- 
serve outfits went uncalled. At the end 
of August some 109,000 enlisted men 
and between 9 and 10 thousand com- 
pany-grade officers of the inactive US- 
AR had been ordered to report for duty. 

As the mobilization goals were raised 
more organized units of the USAR and 
National Guard could be expected to be 
mobilized. 

Selective Service has been asked to 
furnish 170,000 men in September, 
October and November. It is possible 
that this goal will be raised and if it 
is it can be anticipated that men over 
26 years of age, including veterans of 
World War II, will be drafted. 

The Army is the only service taking 
draftees at this time. When and if an- 
other service (Navy or Air Force) asks 
for drafted men all of the services will 
immediately take drafted men and _re- 
cruiting will stop. This was the system 
used in World War II. Men could still 
volunteer but through their Selective 
Service boards and not by enlistment. 

The Marines might need draftees— 
if the proposal that it build up to four 
combat divisions plus supporting air 
units goes through. So far though this 
was just a gleam in the eyes of certain 
Congressmen and, presumably, Marines. 

As it is the Marines have called up 
all of their organized ground reserves 
and some 100,000 of their volunteer re 
serves. Not all Marine air reserves are 
being mobilized now. 

The Navy is calling in reserves select- 
ively. It has announced that it plans 
to create a 70,000-man reserve Seabee 
force. 

The Air Force is calling up a limited 
number of air reserve outfits and some 
Air National Guard units expect to be 
called. 

The Coast Guard, under the Treas- 
ury Department, is creating a reserve 
force of former Coast Guardsmen and 
expects to mobilize some of them before 
long. 

There was the old trouble about get 
ting enough doctors and dentists, for all 
the services. 

Volunteer methods had failed and a 
draft was inevitable. This posed some 
problems. Should a doctor who had fig- 
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uratively been dragged by the~scruff of 
his neck into the service and inducted 
as a recruit, then offered a commission 
in the Medical Corps, be eligible for the 
$100 a month of “professional” pay that 
doctors who volunteer get? The ques 
tion is probably academic; if he doesn’t 
get it sooner he'll certainly get it later 
—when the books are being balanced 
and rewards passed around for honest 
and faithful service. 

And the young lawyer who is also a 


lieutenant of Infantry and who has been 
involuntarily called to duty (as many 
already have) can well wonder: “What's 
to happen to my practice; unlike the doc- 
tors | won't even get to practice my pro- 
fession while in the service.” The answer 
to that is that there's no equality of 
sacrifice in war and the lieutenant may 
die while leading his platoon against a 
North Korean machine-gun nest but his 
record, as things now stand, will show 
no monetary reward for hazardous duty. 


New Tanks: in Action and on Order ! 


In every single engagement since they 
[Sherman and Pershing tanks] arrived 
[in Korea], they have knocked out every 
thing the enemy could send against 
them. That's our answer to those who 
say we have no tank to handle the Com 
munist T-34.—General ]. Lawton Col 
lins as quoted by the North American 
Newspaper Alliance, 2 September 1950. 


In the same newspapers that carried 
this defense of American armor was a 
story revealing that the 47.5-ton Patton 
tank was also in action in Korea. Few 
Doughboys recognized it, the dispatch 
said, because of its close resemblance to 
the Pershing. However, the Patton has 
wider treads, lower silhoutte, heavier 
armor, and a more powerful engine. Also 
its 90mm gun is reported to have more 
punch than the Pershing’s 90. 

The Patton is the medium version of 
the Army’s new family of tanks. The 
T-41 light tank which has been designed 
for reconnaissance missions and empha 
sizes mobility, is the Army’s new light 
tank. 

he Pershing, being replaced by the 
new Patton, is designed to work with 
infantry. It is a compromise between 


mobility, armor and fire power. 

The new American heavy tank will 
have a gun larger than the 90 and be 
more heavily armored. Its mobility won't 
be equal to either the medium or the 
light jobs. 

There have been reports that the guns 
on these tanks will be lighter in weight 
but superior in fire power to anything we 
have had previously. They are also re 
ported to have improved fire control and 
sighting equipment. 

In Detroit, newspapermen quoted 
Col. David J. Crawford, commander 
of the Detroit Arsenal, as saving that 
American tanks and tank-+ype vehicles 
will be built in 16 plants scattered over 
the country. Until recently only the 
Detroit plant was producing tanks. 

However the Cadillac division of Gen- 
eral Motors recently received an order 
to build light tanks and orders were also 
given to other corporations. 

Armored personnel carriers are to be 
built by the International Harvester Co. 

Self-propelled howitzer carriages will 
be built by American Car and Foundry 
Corp., and the Massey-Harris Corp. 

Gun motor carriages are to be built 
by the Pacific Car and Foundry Corp. 


UMT Shelved: Inadequte as Proposed 


. universal training is an essential 
element of an integrated and balanced 
system of national security . . . [It] is 
the only means of providing on a con 
tinuing basis, sufficient numbers of men 
for the reserve forces. There is no long 


- range alternative to large standing forces 


except universal training.—Letter of Sec 
retary of Defense Louis Johnson to the 
Senate Armed Services Committee, 16 
August 1950. 


Universal Military Training was de 
bated vigorously in Washington and 
the nation for a week or so. And then, 
at the request of Mr. Truman, the issue 
was set aside until next year. 


Apparently UMT became an issue 


because some of its supporters (notably 
the American Legion ) thought the pres 
ent crisis would find the Congress- 
which has consistently evaded the issue 
since the end of the war 
it. The plan was to get the law on the 
books but to put it into effect only at 
the direction of the President—presum 
ably when long-range training is again 


receptiv e to 


possible. 

As proposed by its sponsors, UMT in 
any mobilization period such as the pres 
ent would probably be administratively 
impossible and certainly wasteful of 
manpower. 

The National Security Training 
Corps that would be set up would re 
quire the services of many thousands of 
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ofcers and men of the regular estab- 
lishments and yet the products of the 
training could not be used by the Army. 
The six months of training that is pro- 
posed would not produce finished sol- 
diers. 

Indeed there are valid objections to 
the proposed system even in times of 
tranquility. And the most cogent objec- 
tion is that it will not make a soldier of 
a man. Soldiers are men who can do 
more than march and fire a rifle, machine 
gun or bazooka. They are men who have 
learned to selflessly obey the require- 
ments of a higher discipline than their 
own comforts. That discipline and the 
esprit it creates are not instilled in six 
months of soft and easy training. 

It is true that the UMT system pro- 
posed would produce a source of man 
power for the peacetime needs of the 
ORC and National Guard, but it would 
be at a cost that could well be exorbi- 
tant considering the amount and kind of 
training that the trainees would receive. 

UMT may become law at the next 
session of Congress. The nation needs 
a UMT law. If the nation now had men 
trained under UMT in 1947, ’48 and 
’49 it would be in a much better condi- 


Logistics: By Sea and 


[Logistics] in terms of fighting in Ko- 
rea. . . meant rounding up men and 
supplies from all over the U. S. and 
sending them 5,000 miles across the 
Pacific with not a day to spare ... As 
the requisitions came back, calling for 
more and more, West Coast ports were 
jammed with war shipping. Transports 
came out of mothballs, warehouses be- 
gan to get a backlog of howitzers and 
jeeps. To accomplish all this within nine 
weeks, U. S. logistics experts have had 
to improvise a miracle.—Life, 


4 September 1950. 


major 


Life's pictures and text confirmed 
what reasonably alert and knowing 
readers could surmise from their news 
papers. From a standing start the U. S. 
logistic effort was performing another 
near miracle in transporting men, equip 
ment and food across the Pacific. 

It was the Army’s job to get the rail 
roads and trucking companies to put the 
stuff on West Coast docks or at air bases 
where big planes could fly it across the 
wide Pacific. 

But from the docks at San Francisco, 
Seattle and San Diego the Navy and 
its Sea Transportation Service moved 
the stuff that went by sea. 

To move the stuff that had to get 
there quick the Air Force and its Mili 
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tion to meet the present crisis. 

The soldier can hope that the law, 
when and if passed, will be more real- 
istic than the proposal recently put be- 
fore Congress. At least 18 months of 
training is needed. And it would be to 
the advantage of the man, the Army 
and the nation if at least half of that 
time could be spent within the Regular 
Army and on field problems and maneu- 
vers. Sen. Henry Cabot Lodge, him 
self a Reserve Colonel, saw the fallacy 
in the proposed UMT law. He called 
for a law that would require 18 months 
of service of every able-bodied young 
man. 

The present UMT proposals are the 
products of appeasement—appeasement 
of those who cannot see that the soldier 
who is mollycoddled is a soldier with 
less chance to survive on the battlefield 
than the soldiers “whose training and 
discipline fit the conditions of modern 
combat. 

The men who are going into the serv 
ice today are to be trained in the hard 
but fair system that produced World 
War II's skilled combat soldiers. Train 
ees under a UMT system deserve train 
ing as good. 


Air to Korea 

tary Air Transport Service flew regu- 
lar routes from the air bases in the 
United States to big bases on Japan and 
smaller ones within the Pusan beach 
head. 

The Navy was not only taking ships 
out of mothballs. It was using private 
West Coast shipping as much as pos 
sible. There wasn’t much news of the 
Sea Transportation Service. In mid-Au 
gust it was revealed that some 40,000 
men, 500,000 tons of cargo and 2,000, 
000 barrels of POL had been delivered 
to the Far East since the Korean war 
began. Two hundred and thirty ships 
had been added to the supply fleet. 

Major General Lawrence S. Kuter, 
the boss of MATS, publicly explained 
why commercial aircraft, chartered to 
help out, were moving a far greater ton 
nage of cargo per man and per plane in 
volved than was the regular MATS out 
fit. 

General Kuter revealed that 66 air 
line airplanes chartered by MATS were 
hauling half the cargo and personnel 
moved to Japan and Korea by air while 
the other half was carried by 175 MATS 
aircraft. The explanation was that MA 
I'S was short of manpower, especially 
navigators. The civil airlines were get 
ting as much as 12% hours a day of flight 
time out of their planes while MATS 


was coming up from a low of 2% hours 
a day when the Korean war began. 

To give orderliness to the transporta- 
tion of men and supplies, the Secretary 
of Defense created a Military Trafhc 
Service which will manage and control 
all defense personnel and cargo move- 
ments. 

To head the Service Mr. Johnson ap- 
pointed Mr. Edward G. Plowman, a 
vice president of the United States Steel 
Corp. During World War II he was 
chief of the steel transportation section 
of the War Production Board. 

Mr. Plowman will be aided by a gen- 
eral officer from the Army and Air Force 
and a Navy admiral. 

The Military Trafic Service will 
create policy, designate routes and ne- 
gotiate rates with common carriers. 


INFANTRY SCHOOL 


More Manuals Coming 

Production of field manuals and other 
texts is being stepped up and a symbol 
of that speed-up lies in the announce- 
ment by the School that it prepared, 
published and distributed a special text 
‘ST 23-32-1) on the 3.5-inch Rocket 
Launcher in the month of July. 

By the time you read this the School 
expects to have these manuals on the 
press: 

FM 7-17—The Armored 

Company and Battalion 

FM 7-24—Communication in Infan 

try and Airborne Divisions 

FM 21-75—Combat Training of the 

Individual Soldier and Patrolling 

FM 23-85—60mm Mortar, M19 

FM 23-90—8lmm Mortar, M1 

FM 23-92—4.2-inch Mortar 

FM 7-10—Rifle Company (changes 

to present edition) 


Infantry 


Marksmanship Training 

The October Infantry School Quar- 
terly will carry an article in which the 
author, Capt. John R. Flynn, argues that 
our present system of marksmanship 
training lacks realism. In rebuttal Lieut. 
Col. M. C. Taylor will present the In- 
fantry School's views on the subject. 

A number of other important articles 
will also appear in that issue of the 
Ouarterly, among them an article on 
“Towing Ski Troops” by Major Inge 
brigt Solum of the Norwegian Army. 


Airborne Training 

The length of the Basic Airborne 
Course has been reduced from five to 
three weeks and the size of the classes 
has been increased to 500 students. The 
reduction in time was made possible by 
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dropping the air-transportability and 
parachute-packing from the basic course. 
The same high standards of instruction 
and student performance are main- 
tained in the shorter course. 

Parachute packing is now done by 
specialists in training and combat. _ 

Air Transportability and “advanced 
airborne” subjects are taught officers and 
noncoms of the first four grades in a 
32-hour course that follows the basic 
course. 


Tactics of the 60mm Mortar 

Tactical doctrine for the use of the 
60mm mortars of the rifle squad has been 
changed in order to stress the employ 
ment of the weapon by the squad. This 
permits each mortar to operate in direct 
support of a rifle platoon (or attached 
to it) whenever the situation is such that 
section employment is undesirable. 

In an attack the squad employment 
of the 60s will be normal. This will 
overcome the limitations in communica- 
tions, observation and fire control. 

Section employment is used mainly 
in defensive situations. 

These changes in doctrine will be 
made in FM 7-10. 


New Trucks Coming 

Several thousand new general pur 
pose 2’2-ton trucks are expected to be 
delivered to the Army in the next few 
months and the new jeep and 44-ton 
weapons carriers will be along later. 
While these vehicles have material im 
provements over World War II medels, 
the Infantry School does not anticipate 
that its technical teachings will be mate 
rially changed. 

The School wants it to be clearly 
understood that these trucks are not to 
be confused with cross-country carrier 
type vehicles which are still under ex 
periment. 


ARTILLERY 
Effects of Merger 


The merging of the two artilleries into 
one Artillery arm has caused no great 
changes in the duties of individual ar 
tillerymen or the specialized SC hools; nor 
are there any present plans to make even 
small changes. 

Indeed the merger of the two artil 
leries came at a time when scholastically, 
the two became more separate than at 
any time in the past few years. This was 
caused by the decision to split the two 
advanced classes at both Sill and Bliss. 
In recent years the advanced class has 
been unified with the students spend 
ing part of the academic year at Sill and 
part at Bliss and MacArthur. 
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Conventions-Reunions 
The following list of scheduled 


combat unit conventions was fur- 
nished by the National Association 
of Combat Units and by some of the 
units concerned. 


INFANTRY DIVISIONS 
8th—Cincinnati, Nov. 17-19 
27th—Albany, Oct. 6-7 
90th—Fort Worth, Tex., Nov. 3-5 
95th—Chicago, Oct. 13-15 
103d—New York, Nov. 17-19 
ARMORED DIVISIONS 
7th—Detroit, Sept. 29-Oct. 1 











Officia! decision on the new artillery 
insignia is awaited. 


News from Sill and Bliss 

We hope soon to be able to carry reg 
ular notes of significant news about the 
Artillery from both Fort Sill and Fort 
Bliss. 

Colonel Day, the former editor of the 
Field Artillery Journal, recently visited 
Fort Sill in behalf of Comspatr Forces 
JournaL and returned with assurances 
that the School is enthusiastic and will 
ing to help out in every possible way. 

Colonel Day was unable to get to Fort 
Bliss but we anticipate that similar co 
operation can be arranged. 


c&GSC 


Nine-Month Course 

The 1950-51 Regular Course of the 
Command and General Staff College 
has 360 United States and 40 foreign of 
ficers for students. United States stu 
dents include seven Air Force, two Navy, 
and eight Marine ofhicers. The foreign 
students represent 27 countries. 

In keeping with the current emer 
gency, the course has been reduced from 
ten months to nine. The reduction has 
been achieved in part by eliminating 
the annual trips to Fort Benning, and 
Coronado, Calif. The course will close 
on | June 1951] rather than on | July 

Formerly the Regular Course consist 
ed of approximately 34 weeks of com 
mon 10-week 
cialized phase in which officers concen 


instruction and a spe 
trated on either Personnel, Intelligence, 
Operations and Training, or Logistics. 
In the 1950-51 Regular Course all of 
ficers will take the same course through 
out the entire academic year. 

The current mission of the Command 
and General Staff College is to instruct 
ofhicers in the duties of commanders and 
general staff officers in divisions, corps, 
armies, and of comparable echelons in 
the communications zone. 





Russia's secret 
war plans 





Now revealed 
for the first time— 


@ the Politburo's list of vital coun- 
tries to be absorbed by the end 
of 1952 


© the present and potential strength 
of Russia's military power—in 
detail 


@ whet the USSR is doing with the 
A-bomb and where it is dove- 
tailed inte the timetable of Red 
aggression 


@ when Stalin expects war with the 
U.S., just how and where it will 
come. 


Behind 
Closed 
Doors 


By ADMIRAL 
ELLIS M. 


Zacharias 


author of 
SECRET MISSIONS 





JOHN BARKHAM (Soturdoy 
Review) A spine-chilling 
book that is os timely as it 
s terrifying—Admiral Zach- 
orias names names, ond 
wherever possible gives his 
source of information . . 
a blueprint for World War II! in the cleorest, 
most specific manner. This reviewer suggests 
that this book be read widely and with utmost 
attention 
WALTER MILLIS (N.Y. Herald Tribune Book 
Review): ‘Korea lends his book a grim timel: 
ness—an account buttressed with considerable 
close study of Soviet sources and with many 
dramatic references to intelligence moteriol 
which has not hitherto been given to the pub 
ic 
HANSON W. BALDWIN (N.Y. Times Book Re 
view) Its interpretations are brilliant 
The reader is given a keyhole view of world 
politics and power He is even taken into 
the Kremlin and into the mind of Stalin 
$3.75 
Order from 


U.S. Army Combat Forces Journal 


1115 17th St., N.W., Washington 6, D. C. 
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CEREBRATIONS 


Our literate cocktail-hour tacticians stand to receive as much as $10.00 for 
their contributions to this department. However, the price for those “dashed 
off” with scant consideration for the rules of composition and rhetoric 
will continue to hover around the $3.00 minimum. Cerebrations should be 
held to four or five hundred words and should be submitted double-spaced. 





October Selectees 


Old Hardpants was going over the 
morning mail when his adjutant came 
in. “Colonel,” he said, “we've just re- 
ceived from division on 
those new trainees. They arrive from the 
reception center on Monday.” 

Sixteen hundred October selectees 
would bring the regiment up to strength. 
Hardpants had been thinking about 
them for a month now, and so had his 
staff. 

“Okay,” he told the adjutant. “You 
know where they go. Have a representa- 
tive from each company meet them at 
the trucks. I'll talk to em Tuesday, 0930, 
as scheduled.” 


confirmation 


Hardpants was glad the new men 
were coming to him without basic train 
ing. Training divisions were necessary 
when a field unit was committed and 
couldn’t take the time to train its own 
replacements. But when a unit could 
train its own, it was much better. A 
recruit identified himself with his regi 
ment right off, felt he belonged; that 
meant a lot to new men. And their 
training could be made more functional 
in a field unit—if scheduled properly. 
A recruit could see how the individual 
skills fitted into team-play as he learned 
them. Noncoms showed more interest 
in the men they were training and the 
trainees had more desire to learn, when 
the unit trained them. It was just a 
more rapid and more effective training 
system. 

Going back to his desk, Hardpants 
took another look at the chart made by 
his “3” so long ago it seemed, now. How 
Walt had squirmed when Hardpants 
told him to make a complete written 
estimate of this training situation. But 
Hardpants had good reason for wanting 
a written estimate. With only twenty 
two weeks to get ready for division 
maneuvers, the regiment would have to 
use its time and facilities efficiently. 


Walt’s chart had been pretty good 
when he brought it in—that lad worked 
well once he was started. He had sepa- 


rated the training mission into task and 
purpose: task, “to conduct twenty-two 
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weeks of intensive training”; purpose, 
“to be ready for division maneuvers by 
1 April.” Hardpants read again the ad- 
ditional task he had penciled in on the 
chart: to integrate fillers into the team 
without delay. 

That was where he would gain his 
time. As soon as the recruits had mas- 
tered the basic military subjects well 
enough to join a squad or section, in 
they would go. A man learned by ex- 
ample and actual performance on-the- 
job as well as by instruction. His in- 
dividual training didn’t stop just because 
he was in team training. Polish and ver- 
satility would be acquired by association. 
Hardpants hadn’t known at the time 
how long it would be before the recruits 
could be assigned to squads, but he knew 
it would be somewhat less than that 
needed at the basic training centers. 

After the mission, Walt had listed 
all the conditions for training in this 
situation: existing state of training of 
the whole unit (the old men—about 
forty per cent of his strength in the line 
companies—were well trained), time and 
facilities available, climate, and admin- 
istrative requirements like guard and 
fatigue. Then he had considered the 
necessary elements of a training plan: 
subjects and their sequence, lengths and 
dates of training phases, organization 
for training, assignment and use of 
facilities, and the administration of 
training. 

Walt had arranged a number of dif- 
ferent ways to work out the elements 
and his analysis and comparison of them 
was good. But he had gone astray on 
some of his recommendations. 

Hardpants had drawn a sketch to 
clear that up for Walt— he liked to draw 
a picture of a problem whenever he 
could. 

“Down in the Division Reception 
Center,” he told Walt, “we have civilians 
—farmers, salesmen, carpenters, students. 
After they get uniforms and _ receive 
their initial processing, they are recruits. 
Our first job is to convert them into sol- 
diers by giving them the common mili- 


tary skills. Then we have to train them 
for their occupational assignments: rifle- 
men, machine gunners, truck drivers, 
tankers, leaders, and the like. That's 
phase 1—individual training. 

“Next, we must mold them into units: 
crews, squads and sections, companies, 
battalions and regiment. Then we'll have 
to develop, with the other arms, a bal- 
anced offensive team in order to win 
our battles. 

“For planning purposes, this phase 
line concept of training is good. It clari- 
fies the task by breaking it down into 
its parts, and gives an idea of the time 
needed for the job. 

“But you went wrong by carrying it 
too far. You assumed those arbitrary 
boundaries between phases would exist 
in the conduct of training. As a result, 
you recommended that we complete each 
phase before going to the next; that we 
have a centralized, or committee, system 
of training for all subjects in the first 
phase. This made you allow too much 
time for individual training, and caused 
you to slight team training. 

“When a unit takes its own men 
through recruit training, the individual 
phase merges into the unit phase—while 
men are going through squad training 
they are still taking some individual sub- 
jects and, of course, perfecting their 
individual skill as part of the team-play. 

“The unit phase also merges into the 
combined phase—a company can take 
some tanks and machine guns along on 
its problems very soon after it starts 
company training, and a battalion com- 
bat team can be formed with artillery 
before the regiment as a whole is being 
trained. All the while the unit has 
CPXs to train its command groups. We'll 
have to do it that way. 

“My decision then,” he told Walt, 
“is to conduct individual, unit, and com- 
bined training by using a committee sys- 
tem only for the initial orientation of 
recruits while older men, not engaged 
in recruit training, attend schools to 
perfect their individual skills according 
to T/O position. 

“To integrate fillers into the team by 
starting unit training before individual 
training is completed. Further individual 
training will then be done on the com- 
pany level. 

“To train by reinforced units with 
emphasis on the battalion combat team. 

“I don’t know how long this com- 
mittee system will have to be used. 
When you start considering each subject 
for training, you'll figure that out. I 
should judge, though, about five weeks. 
Use the existing MTPs as a guide in 
making your program. Even though none 
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now fit our situation, they have been 
field tested and serve as a good starting 
int. 

“Use the older men on guard the 
first couple of weeks, but cut it off as 
soon as the trainees are ready; | don’t 
want noncoms as privates-of-the-guard. 
Use the new men by training groups 
during their recruit period, so we can 
make up the scheduled training lost by 
whole unit and not be wondering who 
missed what. After we get into unit 
training, take the guard by individuals 
so we won't have companies on problems 
with an entire platoon missing, or bat- 
talions minus companies.” 

Walt had then made a master program 
for the training of the regiment. Hard- 
pants had been glad to see he had in- 
dicated only minimum requirements for 
the subordinate units, leaving them a 
good share of the time to plan for them- 
selves according to their own needs and 
progress. He had also let them make 
their own detailed training programs 
—after recruit training was over—placing 
only such necessary restrictions as those 
caused by limited facilities. 

The detailed programs had turned out 
well. Only a few minor changes had 


been necessary. Almost without excep- 
tion small unit training had begun to 
appear in the fifth and sixth weeks along 
with the-more advanced individual train- 
ing. This gave the squad and platoon 
leaders a chance to exercise control over 
their units early in the training period, 
even though some individual training 
was still going on under company con- 
trol. 

Actually, the committee system could 
have been ended earlier than the fifth 
week, but it was good to definitely iden- 
tify the recruits with the higher unit first. 
Then if a whole platoon or company got 
mangled later, for some reason, the men 
left would not feel completely lost. He 
would also have to pull recruits with 
certain special qualifications to be trained 
for some of his cadre jobs. If they got 
into squads too early, they'd have to be 
uprooted anyway. So the whole plan 
was shaping up well. 

Yes, Hardpants mused, he was glad 
he was getting his fillers direct from the 
reception center instead of a training 
division. Lot more angles to training 
than just following an MTP. 

Lr. Cor. Cuartes D. Keppre 
Infantry 


Sand Tables With A New Look 


How many times have you construct- 
ed what the manual calls a “simple” sand 
table, only to find that your orientation 
consumed a major part of the scheduled 
period? 

You probably tried the old standbys 
—colored chalk, dyed sponges and leaves 
—and became convinced that a “simple” 
table was just that, while a slightly 
souped-up version looked like a hock- 
shop window. 

I was becoming more allergic to sand 
tables, every time 1 used one—or tried 
to—but with one-hour classes and the 
limited facilities of a military school, I 
realized sand tables offered the only 
solution to the problem of teaching 
tactics. My cadets would have to take 
my word, even then, that the green 
chalk, suddenly shifted to yesterday's 
open field, was supposed to represent 
trees two hundred yards east. (I hadn't 
figured on the wind.) And it grew mo- 
notonous explaining that those pieces 
of sponge meant a lot of trees and not 
lone pines. Nothing short of a cat could 
snafu that sand as badly as an ill wind 
or a simulated forest. 

One evening my wife discovered me 
doing my homework in the back yard, 
and since she disapproves of grown men 
strewing trash in a kid’s sandbox, | 
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tossed her the problem. She disappeared 
into the house, returning with a fancy 
little cardboard box. “Here,” she said, 
“if I can make pretty cookies and cake 
and ice cream and Easter eggs with this 
stuff, why can't you color sand with 
it?” 

Having no immediate answer, | let 
her dump a few drops of her magic con 
coction into a pile of sand, kneading it 
as she talked, and presto! green hills. A 
little blue sprinkled into a grove and we 
had a river. By this time we were going 
strong—red-clay hills, brown cornfields, 


Food colors—for that sand table. 


erosion ditches and, at last, authentic 
woods. 

The next class did nothing to lower 
my efficiency rating, and before long | 
received a commendation from some 
visiting brass. 1 had something that gave 
the impression of long hours of prep- 
aration when, in fact, the whole job 
was complete before | could have grated 
the chalk through a screen. Chalk looks 
like chalk, anyway. 

Thanks to my wife and McCormick 
& Company, my students now fight a 
platoon problem right into the middle 
of History Il. They claim it's the best 
training they've seen in tactics because 
they can actually feel the terrain. I agree 
from a purely selfish standpoint: it's 
quick and inexpensive. A two-bit carton 
will last from Scouting and Patrolling 
to The Battalion in the Attack, and it's 
available in all grocery stores and com- 
missaries. Look in the section where 
spices and flavorings are stocked. (West 
of the Mississippi, the brand name is 
Schilling.) 

Next time you are about to throw in 
the towel, invest a quarter in food colors 
and your opinion of armchair maneuvers 
will be certain to change. After one or 
two attempts, anyone can be his own 
sand-table expert and toss away the chalk 
and sponges and let the leaves stay on 
the bush. 

Following are a few pointers | am 
sure my wife won't mind letting you 
have: , 

Build bare terrain as usual by mold- 
ing wet sand for hills. 

Blend the proper shade of green by 
kneading a few drops of color into a 
small amount of dry sand. This gives 
light vegetation. 

For heavy woods, blend a darker shade 
of green and scatter in hunks which 
will stand up and present a realistic, tree 
top appearance. 

Fields or barren land can be repro 
duced by blending any shade of brown, 
yellow or red. Sprinkle where required. 

Cuts and fills or eroded hillsides will 
have a third-dimension look if a color 
to represent local soil is blended with 
sand and packed in the right spots. 

A handy funnel can be fashioned by 
snipping a corner from the container. 
To fill roads and stream beds, mix the 
desired color of blue or dark brown and 
fill in grooves previously marked with a 
finger. Even Benning's Upatoi—never 
blue—can be duplicated, right down to 
the red-clay Ace oy 

The idea is not patented but if you get 
in trouble with the wife for stealing her 
colors don’t blame me. 


M-Ser. Joun H. Mock 
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As a Man Speaks, So He Is 


At ROTC summer camp last year I 
heard some of the most atrocious misuses 
of the American language ever uttered 
by presumably educated Army officers. 
They were our instructors. 

One, an Engineer captain, was demon- 
strating demolitions one morning. He 
talked lengthily over a PA system, fre- 
quently using the term, “make recon- 
noiter.” 

Another officer, in a demonstration on 
night fighting, kept referring to some- 
thing he called a “garoot.” He subse- 
quently held up for inspection a garrote, 
which we could barely see in the head- 
lights of a halftrack. 

One of the prize boners was pulled by 
an officer during a demonstration of the 
60mm and 81mm mortars. In giving us 
the lowdown on sighting and aiming, he 
mentioned “the base of the sight rectal.” 

The students, all college men, at times 
were unable to restrain a big guffaw right 
in the faces of the unsuspecting instruc- 
tors. This was a source of some embar- 
rassment to the ROTC instructors. Some 
of us did salvage some good out of it 
later, by telling each other, “Now we 
know what not to say.” 

Possibly officers with a better com- 
mand of the American language should 
have been selected to talk to ROTC 
students. Certainly the fellow officers 
and associates of the officers who perpe- 
trated mayhem on our language should 
have corrected them long before. Most 


of us don’t mind being corrected if it is 
done tactfully. There is usually a good 
dictionary in the orderly room, and we 
ought to use it. If there isn’t, the Com- 
BAT Forces Journat sells them for a 
dollar up, and every officer ought to be 
able to afford a good dictionary. But a 
dictionary isn’t much good unless you 
use it regularly and this requires the de- 
velopment of the habit of looking up 
words. 

A good rule for all of us who talk pub- 
licly should be: Don’t use words you 
aren’t sure you know how to pronounce, 
and never use a word if you aren't cer- 
tain of its meaning. 

We ROTC instructors know that our 
reliance on the spoken word is a frail 
reed that breaks down all too easily. We 
talk. We explain. We make small notes 
and comments whenever we feel it will 
help our students grasp the subject. We 
elaborate from out of our own experi- 
ence and at great length. But unless we 
have really outdone ourselves, some of 
our students don’t undertsand us. 

Those of us who are successful instruc- 
tors are able to talk so we are heard—and 
in language that is clearly understood. 
We fail—most of us—because we don’t 
have the ability to use words—simple, 
useful and necessary words—the kind 
the speakers | mentioned at the begin- 
ning mangled so horribly. 

Carr. GayLorp H. Grtmore, 
Infantry. 
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The New Journal 
To the Editors: 


The best of luck to the new JouRNAL. 

May I offer a suggestion? List an index 
of the subject material of the articles. It 
would be an aid to the readers who use the 
Journat as an aid in training. 

M/Ser. Rosert Ritcuie. 
Bank of Montreal 
64 Wall St., 
New York 5, N. Y. 
* 


To the Editors: 


Best wishes for the new Association and 
Journat. It will be a fine thing for the 
Army and the Nation and I wish you every 
success. 

I have been an interested reader of the 
Infantry Journal for over thirty years and a 
subscriber for twenty-six. I am delighted to 
be a charter subscriber to the new maga- 
zine. 

Cox. Cuas. W. Van Way, Inf. 
3721 Porter St. 
Washington, D. C. 
* * 
To the Editors: 

This will acknowledge the copy of Com- 
BAT Forces JourNAL addressed to me at 
my home. 

Your publication is a splendid one and I 
always look forward to receiving it. 

J. R. Farrincton, 
Delegate from Hawaii. 
Congress of the United States 
House of Representatives 
Washington, D. C. 
* * 


To the Editors: 

I received my initial copies of the new 
magazine with much interest and feel that 
a great step forward has been made. I do 
like the idea and am sure that it will receive 
a welcome from the service at large. 

With best wishes for continued success. 

May. Gen. Cuartes L. Borré. 
Assistant Chief of Staff, G-3 
Department of the Army 
Washington, D. C. 
* * 
To the Editors: 

Thank you for the first issue of your 
Comsat Forces Journat. 

The combination of the Infantry and 
Field Artillery Associations is a logical re 
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sult of the teamwork which actually exists 
between our Infantry and Artillery, and 
members of both Associations are to be 
congratulated upon this action. 

I was particularly interested in the re- 
marks of Colonel Marshall about the over- 
equipment of our men in many instances 
during the last war. Our resources are not 
inexhaustible and it is necessary for the 
country to realize this and arrive at the in- 
evitable conclusion that we will have to 
fight in less luxury. It is a service to the 
country as a whole to have this pointed out 
as was done in your article. 

I trust that your new Comsat Forces 
Journat will continue to enjoy the prestige 
and success which have long been asso 
ciated with its predecessors. 

ARCHIBALD S. ALEXANDER, 
Under Secretary of the Army. 
Department of the Army 
Washington, D. C, 
* 
To the Editors: 

I thank you very much for your courtesy 
in sending me a copy of the first issue of the 
Combat Forces Journat. 

I have read this publication with interest 
and pleasure in the thought that two 
branches of the Army have been merged so 
that coordinated information of their activi 
ties can be given to readers. I agree heartily 
with the words of General Devers, General 
Haislip and General McLain. I believe your 
Journat will be increasingly valuable as 
you merge the other branches of the Army 
into your organization and, when this is 
done, there should be included in the Jour- 
NAL a section on the Air Force and the 
Navy with the idea that each service will 
learn about coordinated effort through your 
publication. 

With best wishes for the success of your 
venture. 

Freet Apo. C. W. Nimitz. 
United Nations 
Lake Success, N. Y. 
* 
To the Editors: 

My heartiest congratulations on your 
new Journac. Of course there is a certain 
feeling of nostalgia about the passing of the 
time-honored Infantry Journal, but all 
things must change. You have indeed taken 
a most constructive step forward in exerting 
your efforts toward welding a strong co 


ordinated combat team. Eventually AA 
Artillery and Armor should merge, thus 
making a truly effective over-all combat 
team. 

The present unsettled state of the world 
today and the actual situation in Korea 
points more clearly than ever to the need 
for a well coordinated and unified combat 
team. 

On behalf of our Association | extend to 
you best wishes for your continued success. 
Cor. Cuartes F. Payton, USAF Ret. 

Executive Director 

National Defense Transportation Asso. 

930 F Street, N.W. 

Washington 4, D. C. 
> > 

To the Editors: 

The copies of the first issue of Compat 
Forces Journat have been received and 
distributed to the members of the Staff and 
Faculty of the Armed Forces Information 
School. I have heard nothing but praise 
from those with whom I have talked, in- 
cluding some of the Air Force members. 

You and your staff are to be congratu- 
lated on the excellent job you did on the 
first edition. I feel certain that this is only 
the first step toward internal unification and 
that the other combat arms will soon see fit 
to join in the merger. 

Thanks for including the Armed Forces 
Information School on your distribution list 
for the first edition. 

Bric. Gen. E. J. McGaw. 
Commandant 
Armed Forces Information School 
Carlisle Barracks, Pa. 

». . 


lo the Editors 


Just a note to wish you all best wishes in 
your new venture. It is too bad that you 
could not bring all of the ground forces to- 
gether but at least the Infantry and Field 
Artillery are unified! 

Hanson W. Batpwtn, 
Military Editor, 
New York Times. 


New York, N. Y. 


To the Editors: 

Many thanks for the first copy of the 
Comsat Forces Journar. I appreciate 
your sending it along and, needless to say, 
shall look forward to the progress of this 
new magazine as time goes by. 

Gen. J. Lawron Cotuins, 
The Chief of Staff, 
United States Army. 
Washington, D. C. 
* * 
To the Editors 

Thank you for your letter of 25 July 
1950, and the copy of Compar Forces 
JOURNAL. 

My combat experience confirmed what I 
had always believed essential for success 

the welding and integrating of all com- 
bat forces into a team with a common goal. 
Your efforts in “marrying up” the journals 
of the arms traditionally most closely asso- 
ciated are certainly a worth-while step in 
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the right direction. It is regretted that the 
other associations, particularly the Armored 
branch, did not see fit to join you at this 
time. 

Congratulations and best wishes for the 
continued success of the new JouRNAL. 

Lr. Gen. Atvan C, GitteM, Jr. 
Commanding Third Army 
Fort McPherson, Ga. 
* * 
To the Editors: 

I have carefully perused your circular 
letter concerning the merging of the Infan- 
try and the Field Artillery Associations and 
the corresponding consolidation of their re- 
spective magazines. 

Of course I regret to see what would ap- 
pear to be a loss of branch identity in the 
cases of both these publications. 

However, the closeness of the two arms 
in the combat teams of the fighting divi- 
sions now points to closer unity of thought 
as well as of action. 

With the best of wishes for your further 
success. 

Bric. Gen. Russet C. Lancpon, 
USA Ret. 
70 West 55th Street 
New York 19, N. Y. 
* * 


To the Editors: 


Thank you for sending me a copy of the 
new Comsat Forces Journat. I liked the 
looks of it very much indeed, and I think 
that the merger was an excellent move. 

I hope that some day I will be able to 
make a contribution to what promises to be 
a very valuable medium of information. 

Lr. Gen. Water BEpDELL SMITH. 
Headquarters First Army 
Governors Island, N. Y. 
* * 
To the Editors: 

Thank you for the copy of ComBat 
Forces JourNaL. 

I have read with a great deal of interest 
the first issue and was highly impressed by 
the layout and the informative presentation 
of the several subject matters contained 
therein. 

I am sure that the combining of the Field 
Artillery and Infantry Associations to form 
the Association of the U. S. Army will 
prove both expedient and profitable in rep- 
resenting the Army’s fighting forces. 

Wishing you every success in your new 
venture. 

Apo. Forrest SHERMAN. 
Navy Department, 

Office of the Chief of Naval Operations 
Washington 25, D.C. 
» » * 

To the Editors 

The first issue of the combined Infantry 
Field Artillery journal is a great success. I 
enjoyed all of it and profited much. 

I was particularly interested in the Cere 
bration, “No Rest For the Weary.” 

While commanding the 11th Marines 

the First Marine Division’s artillery), on 
Okinawa, we used a TOT harassment simi- 
lar to that employed by the 85th Division. 
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Ours was notable only in that it was done 
in conjunction with the 77th Infantry Divi- 
sion artillery. We called it Series Q. Every 
road junction and selected points and areas 
on the roads across the front of both divi- 
sions had the fire of a platoon or battery 
assigned to each. At the time the 77th Di- 
vision Artillery was reinforced by the 96th 
Division Artillery and I had the help of the 
27th Division Artillery on call. We used 
also the fire of the 155mm howitzer battal- 
ions of the III Phib Corps Artillery and two 
of the XXIV Corps Artillery. Cooperation 
and coordination of all artillery in that show 
was a thing of great beauty, it is to be 
remembered. Each target was registered on 
during daylight. 

The details of the shoot, now very hazy 
in my mind, were worked out by my S-3 
and the 77th Division Artillery S-3 work- 
ing through my artillery liaison officers to 
the 77th. We started to employ this at odd 
hours throughout the night while we were 
hacking at the Shuri Line. An artillery air 
observer of the 77th found the enemy with- 
drawing one morning about the first of 
June, taking advantage of an overcast sky 
that prevented any effective air attack. He 
found a hole that stayed open just long 
enough to get a glimpse of what was hap- 
pening. We promptly went into our Series 
Q and fired all day long. The results were 
quite satisfactory. Of course, the Navy was 
firing unobserved fires into the overcast all 
day too, and claimed all the credit. We did 
not have time then to argue about it, but 
we knew our fire was accurate because we 
had adjusted all of it, and a great deal of 
the damage caused that day was found at 
the points covered by our Series Q. 

Cot. W. S. Brown, USMC. 
Hq 10th Marines, 2d Marine Div. 
Camp Lejeune, N. C. 
* * * 
To the Editors: 

I have long enjoyed the old Infantry 
Journal, and I am sure the new ComBat 
Forces Journat will prove just as inter- 
esting. Having been both an infantryman 
and an artilleryman, I look forward to the 
revision. 

Wishing you the utmost success in this 
new publication. 

Joun J. McCoy, 

U. S. High Commissioner for Germany. 
APO 757—Frankfurt, Germany. 

* * * 
To the Editors: 

I want to congratulate you on your far- 
sighted step in combining the Field Artil- 
lery Journal and the Infantry Journal. I be- 
lieve this step has been too long in coming. 
It is certainly obvious that the Army should 
have unification in its ranks before it can, 
with conscience, advocate unification of all 
the armed forces. 

I regret sincerely that other journals— 
Armor and AA Artillery—have seen fit not 
to join in this progressive enterprise. . . . 
They still seem to be lost in specialization 
—a specialization which on a larger scale 
has resulted in, among other things, ineffec- 


tive tactical air support, both for movement 
of airborne forces and combat support of 
Army forces on the field of battle. This 
deficiency has been pointed out markedly 
in the Korean fighting. 

Please start as soon as possible a sub- 
scription for me to the Comsat Forces 
JournaL. 

Lr. Cot. M. J. Krisman. 
Hq U.S. Army Forces Antilles 
and Military District of Puerto Rico 
Office of the Assistant Chief of Staff, G-2 
APO 851, c/o Postmaster 
New York, N. Y. 


* 


To the Editors: 


I am very much interested in the combin- 
ing of the Infantry Journal and the Field 
Artillery Journal into the Combat Forces 
JournaL, and the combining of their re- 
spective associations into the Association of 
the United States Army. They have done 
outstanding jobs in keeping personnel of 
the services informed. I am in accord with 
the moves, since I believe they will result 
in the presentation of material based on a 
wider range of interests. This will not only 
be beneficial for your readers, but will also 
serve to give further strength to the close 
coordination and cooperation which exists 
between the Infantry and the Field Arrtil- 
lery. 

I wish to express my appreciation of your 
thoughtfulness in sending me a copy of the 
first issue of the new JourNAL and to wish 
you continued success. 

Lr. Gen. Epwarp H. Brooks. 
Department of the Army 
General Staff, United States Army 
Washington 25, D. C. 
* * 
Jobs for Division X 
To the Editors: 

The Comsat Forces Journat and 
other publications repeatedly discuss re- 
search, development and testing of new 
weapons and tactics. Lieutenant Colonel 
Bruce Palmer's recent article “Division X 
Could Find the Answers” has hit squarely 
on a gap in our development of tactics. 
True, all training divisions, and our schools, 
do develop new ideas but a purely testing 
unit would be invaluable. 

Let’s carry this farther and see if we can 
give Division X a first mission. 

All of us who were in Europe in 1945 
remember the repeated question: “How did 
the Russians defeat and drive back the well 
trained German Army?” Did they have 
something new in weapons or tactics? At 
that time we did not give the Soviet credit 
for having such an efficient army. . . . We 
found the answer in our interrogation of 
German prisoners, the statements of higher 
German officers, and, later, in writings of 
those who were interested. 

We knew, therefore, for five years gen- 
erally, that when we fought the Commu- 
nists we could expect to see masses of men, 
wave after wave, with artillery brought up 
close and massed, and with tanks leading. 
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. . « We knew they would send waves 
through minefields to clear paths, if they 
lost their first wave, another would follow. 
We knew they would pour through gaps in 
our lines and around our flanks. We knew 
they would get in rear, and not necessarily 
attack but set up roadblocks and obstacles 
to break up our formations on withdrawal 
and prevent the use of our communications. 
And, also, that many of these groups would 
throw away their uniforms, take up guer- 
rilla fighting, and operate in the rear areas 
for days. We knew that this absolute dis- 
regard of death would bring us face to face 
with the fact that we must be able to kill 
them all, and keep on doing it day after 
day. A recent interview of Major General 
Hobart Gay of the Ist Cavalry Division in- 
dicated that he did not know the answer to 
this question. He stated the first wave came 
forward armed with sharpened sticks. They 
were followed by a second wave armed with 
rifles. Behind them were the well trained, 
well equipped soldiers. And last, but not 
least, came the group whose duty it was to 
shoot all who turned back. 

We knew they knew we couldn't take 
the losses they could . . . 

We knew all of this before the puppets 
of the Soviet crossed the 38th parallel. But 
we appear to have done nothing about it 
for our troops do not seem to have solved 
the problem. Of course, we thought we 
had great fire power and we knew that our 
first troops sent to Korea were merely de- 
laying detachments. But, had we worked 
out any method of meeting such an attack? 
Were the later and better equipped troops 
instructed in what to expect and how to 
meet it? 

Division X was the 24th Infantry Divi- 
sion and it learned the hard way. The two 
later divisions did better as a result of the 
24th’s experiences. Have we solved the 
problem, or at least developed a possible 
technique? Why haven’t the teaching of 
tactics and technique developed in Korea 
been sent here posthaste for the information 
of all? Do we have some unit working on 
these lessons learned at such a cost to de 
velop our tactics and techniques for what 
we should know we will have to face? 

It may be I’m wrong. It is possible that 
our present tactical doctrine will take care 
of the situation—with adjustments. But it 
is these adjustments we should know be 
forehand... . 

Colonel Palmer gave us quite a few spe 
items which the Division X could 
study for us. And there are many more 
which have never been defined in terms 


cific 


suitable for small units. 

How can we arm and equip men so that 
they can “kill them all”? How can we sup 
ply ammunition for such an action where 
men continue firing at full speed for days? 
Will tommy guns, hand grenades, flame 
throwers and small mortars fill in the gaps? 
Do we need more of them where they can 
readily? We consider using 
atomic warheads in artillery shells. We 
blow a man’s leg off with personnel mines. 
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be issued 


Is it less moral to use gas? Is gas the 
answer? 

Will such tactics require a different con- 
cept of a defensive position? We have 
techniques on all-around defense of bat- 
talion sectors. How can we connect these 
up to prevent infiltration? Do we require 
small roving patrols continuously within 
our positions? Will our defensive positions 
be in even greater depth based on squad 
strongpoints instead of companies? Stag- 
gered and closely coordinated squad sectors, 
each squad with weapons now considered as 
platoon weapons? 

Are we now ready to put each squad in a 
tank, where on defense they can dig it in 
as a center of defense of a squad strong- 
point, and with the squad deployed for its 
close-in protection? And where can we use 
the infantry-tank team in the attack? A 
flood of tanks is hard to stop, and they are 
protection from rifle, grenade and mortar 
fires. 

* * »* 

Set up Division X now. Have the divi- 
sions in Korea give us as many tips as pos- 
sible. Try them out and develop an answer. 
We have an opportunity now of taking the 
findings of Division X and giving the tech- 
nique a trial in battle. We are going to 
need all the detailed information possible 
to train our newly activated units. 

The first issue of the Comsat Forces 
Journat is a fine start. I sincerely hope to 
see it grow with the other branches joining 
in the near future. Best of luck and more 
such articles. 

Coronet Fuppy Duppy. 
C&GSC 
Fort Leavenworth, Kan. 

* * * 
“‘Martinets and Mollycoddilers” 
To the Editors: 

In regard to the article “Martinets or 
Mollycoddlers?” in the August issue of 
Comsat Forces, I would like to offer a 
few suggestions and to exercise my right to 
object to some of the statements made by 
Captain Boatner. Briefly, to back up what 
I say, from June 1941, until October 1945, 
with the exception of a few months during 
which I served on the battalion staff, | was 
the commander of an armored field artillery 
battery. This included months of combat. 

I thoroughly agree with Captain Boat 
ner’s main point. I have seen—within my 
own battalion—the damage done by com 
manders of both types: the martinets and 
the mollycoddlers. 

However, he makes one statement to 
which I take violent exception. I quote 
from his characterization of the weak com 
mander: “He fears the idea of mass punish 
ment more than the possibility of mass 
failure.” 

Is this true only of the “weak” com 
mander? According to the best teachings of 
Army discipline, it is my firm opinion that 
any commanding officer worthy of the 
name of commanding officer Cor general 
will shun as the devil the weak, self-confes 
sion-of-failure imposition of mass punish 


ment. Any commander who resorts to such 
a barbaric and antiregulation last resort to 
make up for his own failure in leadership 
and his own failure to appoint competent 
noncommissioned officers, is no command- 
ing officer and no leader. He had better 
resign before imposing mass punishment. 

Captain Boatner’s statement regarding 
favoritism in an organization has so long 
been a truism that it is hardly necessary to 
comment. It is, of course, an adage in any 
army worthy of the name, that no com- 
manding officer, whether he be a squad 
leader or a commanding general, can play 
favorites. 

Therefore, I take vehement opposition to 
the suggestion of Captain Boatner that a 
company (battery) commander make a 
statement to his unit that he plays no 
favorites and that none of his men can 
“take” him for privileges. By his own ex- 
ample of command and leadership and by 
his example of his selection of noncommis- 
sioned officers, this policy of impartiality 
would be evident to all of his men. 

May I say as a Field Artilleryman that I 
am more than satisfied with the first issue 
of Comsat Forces. Your lead story 


should dispel all doubts about the feasibility 
of the merger. It was an excellent article; 
one of the best I have read anywhere. 
May. Wixx1aM B. Dawson. 

Detachment No. 10, 3350 ASU CROTC) 
University of Florida 
Gainesville, Fla. 

» 


* 
Infantryman’'s Badges 
To the Editors: 

Oh, ho! So Colonel Combat Infantry- 
man thinks there should be a difference in 
design between the Combat Infantryman 
Badge and Expert Infantryman Badge, does 
he? Well maybe there should be, but not 
to the detriment of the Expert. I quote: 
“There is no similarity as to the eligibility 
requirements.” I'll say there isn’t. 

One is won by the accident of being in 
a given place at a given time through no 
fault of the soldier. The other is won by 
the foot soldier's hard work, thorough 
knowledge of his trade, and by his being in 
tiptop physical condition. 

I know, “the battle is the pay-off.” But 
who survives? The trained soldiers. And 
who trains them? NCOs back in the States 
who wear the expert badge. 

For that matter lots of wearers of Com 
bat Badges cannot qualify for Expert right 
now (this has been proven in our own 
humble National Guard outfit), nor did 
they ever. 

It's not an easy award to attain, tests be- 
ing given as they should be. You don’t find 
soldiers who earn one remaining private 
very long 

It might surprise the Colonel to know 
that the holder of the Expert Badge is just 
as proud of it as the Combat man is of his. 
Don’t mistake me. The Combat Infantry 
man Badge is a medal to be proud of. Men 
who have it usually wear no other ribbons 
It tells the tale. 
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But do not belittle the men who taught 
them what they know, the men who were 
so good at teaching that they seldom got 
any further than LRTC, some of whom 
never saw overseas nor combat; the wearers 
of the Expert Infantryman Badge. 

] am an Expert Infantryman. 

SFC Jack Ac xin, Jr. 
Co. E 117th Inf. 
Tennessee National Guard 
Paris, Tenn. 
* * 


Lessons from Korea 
To the Editors: 


Enclosed find money order for renewal 
of my expired subscription to the JouRNAL. 
My interest hasn’t waned, but since Febru- 
ary of this year I have transferred from 
Saipan to Guam, to the ZI, and here to 
Eniwetok Atoll in the Marshalls. Hence 
my mail, three months or more old, has just 
begun to catch up with me. 

I tried to keep a somewhat steady address 
by having the JourNnaL sent to my home 
address, but even this didn’t keep it up with 
me. Since I anticipate a duty tour for a year 
here, I think a year’s subscription taken out 
at the beginning of the tour should prevent 
a repetition of this lapse. 

I hope the Journat has observers with 
our ground forces in the Korea area. I un- 
derstand that our divisional troops in Japan 
have been in constant field training and it 
will be most interesting to see how this 
training stands up during actual combat if 
such occurs. Also observations on the 
morale, fighting spirit and tactical ability 
of the North Korea forces against our troops 
should be of value to anyone who ponders 
how a war between the Western powers 
and the Red bloc would pan out. The abil- 
ity of Red puppet troops would have quite 
a bearing on the conduct of such a conflict. 
So, I hope before too long to see some analy- 
sis of these points in the JourNat. 

Scr. Joun F. KENNEALLY. 
7127th Com. Det. APO 187 
c/o Postmaster 
San Francisco, Calif. 
* * * 
Combat Cluster to Expert Badge 
To the Editors: 

In my opinion a combat infantryman 
will be a better combat man if he first be- 
comes an expert in all of the infantry’s 
weapons and tactics. 

Many a man wears the Combat Infan- 
tryman Badge who did not contribute fully 
to the engagement he was in, not for the 
want of courage but because he was not an 
expert in all infantry weapons. 

The country has many awards for the 
man who has contributed courageously of 
himself in battle, but for the average rifle- 
men, the ones who do not have the oppor- 
tunity to win engagements spectacularly, 
the smart, well trained infantry expert of an 
hour ago will quickly prove himself in bat- 
tle and be eligible to the wreath on his Ex- 
pert Badge to prove he was there and per- 
formed his duties expertly. It may be that 
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the wreath should be a supplement to the 
Expert Badge as the cluster is to many mili- 
tary awards. It is not likely that a man who 
cannot prove himself an expert in training, 
will prove himself a competent combat 
soldier. 
R. V. Crarx. 
Franklin Lakes, N. J. 
* 


* 


To the Editors: 


I’ve always wondered why enlisted men 
but not officers drew special pay for the 
Combat Infantryman Badge. It seems to 
me that it is unfair. 

In the Air Force enlisted men and ofh- 
cers both draw flight pay because they both 
are subjected to the hazardous occupation 
of flying. The same is true for enlisted men 
and officers in the paratroopers. Can it be 
that front-line combat duty with the Infan- 
try is less hazardous for officers than for its 
enlisted men? The Infantry School teaches 
that a good officer’s motto is “Follow Me,” 
which indicates to me that the officer is at 
least in some general vicinity of the front. 

Perhaps I’m out of line in my ideas on 
this and if I am I'd like to be shown the 
error of my ways. In the meantime I'll be 
pulling for a fair deal for the Combat Infan- 
tryman officer. 

Lr. Cuarzes H. Barker. 
105 Michaels Ave. 
Syracuse 8, N. Y. 
* 
Branch Transfers 
To the Editors: 

It is not difficult to see the Army view. 
To allow officers to transfer from one 
branch to another at their own choosing 
could result in a group of officers who re- 
quest transfers whenever they receive as- 
signments or duty not to their liking. They 
would be of no use to the Army and would 
be better out of the service. 

On the other hand, requiring an officer to 
serve two years in his basic branch means 
that an officer, if he still desires to and does 
transfer at the end of the two years, is just 
that much behind in the Career Manage- 
ment Program in comparison to fellow ofh- 
cers who were commissioned at the same 
time as he. Whether or not this will be a 
real detriment in the long run may be open 
to question; but it does leave the officer 
with the feeling that he has lost (not neces- 
sarily wasted) two years of service. 

LIEUTENANT TRANSFER. 





Changing Station? 

Many of our readers are changing 
station so it is necessary to remind 
you again that— 

If you are moving don’t fail to 
notify the Circulation Department of 
the Combat Forces Journat of 
your change of address. 

Send notice to: 

Circulation Manager 
Combat Forces Journal 
1115 17th St., N.W. 
Washington 6, D. C. 

















A Revolutionary book — 


by one of the great 
scientific minds 
of our time 


In The Human Use of Human Be- 
ings Dr. Norbert Wiener, Profes- 
sor of Mathematics at the Massa- 
chusetts Institute of Technology, 
explains his already famous theory 
on human relations and applies it 
to our daily lives. 


This theory—which Dr. Wiener 
calls “cybernetics”—is vitally im- 
portant to every one of us. It has to 
do with our form of government; 
with the American idea of “prog- - 
ress” ; with learning and language, 
with our schools, our laws, even 
our health; with literature and the 
arts. In short, it has to do with 
understanding ourselves and the 
age we live in. 


In this exciting and dangerous age 
communication has come to mean 
power to an extent the world has 
never known. How shall we use 
such power? Answer this question 
for yourself after reading .. . 


Che Human 
Use of 


Human Beings 
By Norbert Wiener 


256 pages 


$3.00 


Order from 


U.S. Army 


COMBAT FORCES 


BOOK SERVICE 


1101S 17th St., NW. Washington 6, 0. C. 
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Congress and the Army 
THE PURSE AND THE SWORD: 
ConTROL OF THE ARMY BY CONGRESS 
THROUGH Mixrrary APPROPRIATIONS, 
1933-1950. By Elias Huzar. 1950. Cor- 
nell University Press. 417 Pages. 
$4.50. 


This book, based on the Army Ap- 
propriations hearings over a period of 
almost twenty years, poses fundamental 
questions about the relationships be- 
the legislative and executive 
branches of the government, and _ be- 
tween the civil power and the military. 

We can better understand the tradi- 
tional subordination of the military 
power to civil authority if we recall its 
origin: the English experience with 
Cromwell's Army. That armed force en- 
abled the Protector to oust the King, and, 
in due course, to eliminate Parliament. 
‘The ensuing resentment against a stand- 
ing army which was then bred in men 
of English speech long hampered the 
development of a proper military policy, 
not only in Britain, but also in America. 
The principle persisted; it is still popular. 
But just what precisely does it mean? 

Actually, it means just what it meant 
in seventeenth century England. It 
means that in the United States the 
armed forces are the servants and not the 
masters of the government, that rulers 
are selected at the ballot box and not at 
councils of war or military staff confer- 
ences, and that the United States Army 
is non-political and does not, as in pre- 
war Japan, undertake the assassination 
of unpopular officials, or as in the re- 
publics of Latin America and the Levant, 
spark-plug the endemic revolutions that 
seat and unseat a succession of presi- 
dents. None of this ever thwarted the 
ambitions of most American general of- 
ficérs; their idealized Valhalla on earth 
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tween 


has never encompassed more than a little 
country estate with a stable for a mount 
or two, a club with good Bourbon and 
servants who remember the names and 
highest rank of all the members, and, 
possibly, an environment where the little 
woman can make the social page reg 
ularly each week. Only a few, a very few, 
have ever toyed with the role of The 
Man on Horseback. 

The traditional concept includes as 
well a firm acceptance of the notion of 
a civilian President as Commander in 
Chief, surrounded by civilian secretaries 
vho speak in his name and with his 
authority. When the Secretary thinks 
Yes and the Chief of Staff thinks No, 
the answer is Yes. It does not follow, 
however, that Yes is therefore automat 
ically the correct answer, or even that 
the Secretary is always the better citizen. 
Comparisons are invidious and naming 
names at times can be embarrassing. It 
will doubtless be sufficient to whisper 
softly that Generals Marshall and Brad 
ley were and are men of parts and wis 
dom, devoid of personal ambition for 
political office. 

We get to more debatable ground 
when we consider the proposition that 
military men should leave foreign policy 
alone. In part, that idea erroneously 
assumes that foreign policy and military 
policy can be disposed of in insulated 
compartments. All of the World War II 
experience is to the contrary, in con 
sequence of which Congress wisely 
created the National Security Council 
so that foreign policy might go hand in 
hand with, and be duly limited by, the 
capabilities of military power. Military 
men must participate and advise when 
foreign policy is formulated. Once the 
policy is adopted, however, the indi- 
vidual general has no more justification 
for sounding off on his own than has 


anyone else in the Government; a Gen- 
eral of the Army and a Secretary of Com- 
merce or of the Navy then stand on the 
same footing. 

Finally, we come to the specific prob- 
lem of the present book, whether the 
supremacy of the civil power means that 
the Appropriations Committees should 
supervise the detailed day-by-day ad- 
ministration of the Army. With all def- 
erence to the author, that consequence 
does not follow, even when the concept 
just stated is fortified by another, name- 
ly, the legislature's control of the purse. 

That idea, also, is a legacy from Eng- 
land, and its development reflects the 
gradual ascendancy of Parliament over 
the royal prerogative. Today, the Brit- 
ish Parliament is well-nigh omnipotent, 
and the King has been reduced to a 
kindly but highly ornamental gentleman 
who does only what his ministers tell 
him to do. Edward VIII's fate is proof 
that he cannot even marry without their 
consent. But the British Parliament con- 
trols the King’s Army with only the 
sketchiest kind of lump-sum appropria 
tions. The annual Appropriation Act in 
Britain sets out the strength of the regu- 
lar, reserve, and territorial establish 
ments, and then allocates money in 
a schedule under headings such as 
these: “For supplies, etc.”; “For stores”; 
“For miscellaneous effective services’; 
“For non-effective services’; “For works, 
buildings and land.” The usual modern 
bill covers all the Army appropriations 
in ten or fifteen such headings covering 
only a single quarto page. Clearly then, 
the power of the purse can be effectively 
exercised to limit the size of the armed 
forces without exercising close looking- 
over-the-shoulder supervision in respect 
of daily military administration. 

The author of the book under review 
nctes that, in the United States, the Con 
gressional Appropriation Committees’ 
“concern with detail is understandable, 
but it has diverted the sub-committees 
from the more valuable work of scruti- 
nizing military programs and policies.” 
His final chapter, entitled “Toward a 
Tighter Purse and a Sharper Sword,” 
has sections headed, “Congressmen are 
handicapped in dealing with military 
appropriations,” “The Appropriations 
Committees should have more help,” 
“Congress should overhaul its organiza- 
tion and procedure for appropriating 
money,” and “The Appropriations Com- 
mittees should raise their sights.” 

But the real problems posed by this 
book are, it is submitted, more funda- 
mental, and touch every activity of the 
Government, the civil as well as the 
military. After all, the record compiled 
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NEW STAR 
IN THE 
NEAR EAST 


Report on the New State of Israel 


By 
Kenneth W. 
Bilby 


After two years as Near East correspondent for the New York 
Herald Tribune, Kenneth Bilby takes a long look at Israel and 
its still-hostile Moslem neighbors—and at the uneasy peace be- 
tween them. 


Bilby gives a sound analysis of the present political, economic, 
and military problems in the Near East, as well as a sharp ac- 
count of the Arab-Israeli war and its aftermath. 


$3.50 
The background of the Korean War 


KOREA 


TODAY 


By George M. McCune 


Essential for a complete under- 
standing of today’s conflict, this 
is the first comprehensive study 
of Korea since its liberation from 
Japanese imperialism. George 
McCune, an outstanding author- 
ity with long personal knowledge of the country, provides an 
analysis of the American and Russian military occupations, the 
efforts of the United Nations to deal with the problem of unifica- 
tion of the country, the political and economic policies of both 
regimes, and an appraisal of the U.S. program of economic and 
military aid to South Korea. Issued under the auspices of the 
Institute of Pacific Relations. 


83.50 


A novel for our time 


SECRET steer urine 


anny COMBAT FORGES BOOK SERVICE 


1115 17th Street, N.W. 
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An exciting novel about the atomic age we live in. It is the story 
of Professor B. F. Halverson, expert on radiation in cancer re- 
search, a gentle, unworldly man who is sucked into the maelstrom 
of the Manhattan District Project. Later, he finds himself playing 
the role of public speaker and lobbyist in Washington, suspect of 
the F.B.1., and subject of a Senate loyalty investigation. 320 pages. 


83.00 
Order from 


Washington 6, D. C. 


in the present volume as to the Army 
can be duplicated as to every executive 
department, independent agency, and 
regulatory commission. The basic ques- 
tion is, to what extent is it desirable that 
the Congress, through extensive hear- 
ings and minute item appropriations 
should supervise the detailed operation 
of executive and administrative agencies 
(particularly after those agencies have 
asly been supervised to distraction by 
the Bureau of the Budget)? Secondly, 
to what extent is it desirable that Con- 
gress legislate on the same subject 
through two sets of Committees, in this 
instance through the Committees on Ap- 
propriations and those on the Armed 
Services? The latter query uses the word 
“legislate” in its realistic sense; when an 
appropriation bill says that no money 
therein appropriated shall be available 
for a stated purpose, that is not legis- 
lation in the parliamentarian’s sense, but 
it in fact is nothing else. And assuredly, 
particularly in the decade before World 
War II, much significant military legis- 
lation having far-reaching effects on the 
composition and management of the 
Army was written by the Appropriations 
Committees. 

The two questions put do not permit 
of categorical answers. For the field to 
which they relate is located on that vague 
and ever-shifting boundary between 
Legislature and Executive, where there 
are no fixed limits but only uneasy tem 
porary adjustments, where much de 
pends on the prevailing political climate, 
and where even more depends on the 
personalities of the two groups of in- 
dividuals immediately concerned. 

On the one hand, it is desirable that 
the Congress should be informed in de- 
tail as to the operation of the Army (and 
of the other agencies). (It may not be 
quite so desizable to have the military de- 
tails available in unrestricted print for 
the information of military attachés and 
of other inquiring agents lacking diplo- 
matic accreditation.) By the same token, 
it is desirable that the Army justify its 
activities and practices, so that no officer 
will ever forget that he is a public serv- 
ant paid and supported out of public 
funds. There is also this independent 
merit in requiring justification: if a par- 
ticular expenditure cannot be justified, 
it may mean that it had better not be 
made. Sometimes, of course, the failure 
to justify reflects inadequate presenta- 
tion or clumsy advocacy. More frequent- 
ly, however, if a particular activity can- 
not be convincingly presented, that fact 
is some indication of its uselessness. 

On the other hand, the picayune and 
often puerile nagging that accompanies 
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the ordinary Appropriations hearing 
does no one any good, and wastes valu- 
able man-hours on both sides, to say 
nothing of ink, paper and tempers. 
Those hearings reflect too many antag- 
onisms; they pit small men from small 
constituencies, filled with pride and with 
a desire to assert superiority, against (too 
often) small men from restricted careers, 
determined to protect their little world 
of things-as-they-always-were against the 
probing of (generally) hostile outsiders. 
At worst, the transcript shows the pon- 
tifical demagogue on one side, and the 
paper-shuffling guardian of a hallowed 
gravy-train on the other. It may be ven- 
tured that no thoroughgoing improve- 
ment will ever come until the members 
of the Committees concentrate on the 
broad limitations and forego all curtail- 
ment of their traditional prerogatives 
which lump sum appropriations may in- 
volve, until the Army makes a deter- 
mined intramural effort which will really 
succeed in eliminating the wasteful 
frills Cabout whose identity and extent 
no one in the shop has any substantial 
doubts)—and until all concerned mature 
sufficiently so that they will work to- 
gether and not at cross purposes. 

No such change, it seems almost su- 
perfluous to add, need be expected in the 
foreseeable future. 

The present book, unfortunately, 
leaves much to be desired. For one thing, 
it is too much preoccupied with whip- 
ping the tired nag of civil supremacy 
over the military to see the problem of 
military appropriations realistically, 
namely, as simply one phase of Congres- 
sional control of appropriations general- 
ly, as only one aspect of the Legislative- 
Executive relationship. For another, it 
does not deal adequately with the per- 
sonal factors involved in the military ap- 
propriations of the period under review. 
There is hardly any awareness of the 
effect of Chairman Ross Collins’ nag- 
ging insistence on the development of 
air and armor in the Army, despite the 
strong opposition of a _horse-cavalry 
minded General Staff. There is no men- 
tion at all of the feud between Congress- 
man Engels and General Richards, 
which, quite apart from its merits, was 
surely significant enough for discussion. 
And, finally, the book suffers from that 
dull, generalized jargon which robs so 
many potentially valuable studies not 
only of charm but also of usefulness. 
What a pity that our graduate schools 
seem to be unable to learn that, to be 
helpfully informative, a book should, 
above all, be specific. The least valuable 
tome is the doctoral dissertation that 
reads like one. 
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But—and this may cancel out a good 
many of the foregoing strictures—the 
present book gets the discussion off to 
a good start.—Cotonet Freperick Ber- 
Nays WIENER. 


600 Pages of Precisions 
UNITED STATES ARMY IN 
WORLD WAR II, VOLUME V: 
Tue Lorraiwwe Campaicn. By Hugh 
M. Cole. Historical Division of the 
Army of the United States. 657 Pages; 

Illustrated; Maps; Index; $10.00. 


For sustained fury and the trial of 
men in the tempest of fire, steel and the 
elements, no American battle of World 
War II quite matched the assault by 
General George S. Patton and his Third 
Army against the fortress of Metz and 
into the Saar. 

It was a little Verdun, this time with 
the Germans on the taking end of it 
The attackers moved in the open against 
that dread combination of a diehard de 
fense, permanent works which defied 
the best efforts by siege weapons and 
bombers, and weather which cut move 
ment to a crawl. 

Given these ingredients, any battle 
story, when honestly reported, becomes 
a record of misery at its worst, and hero 
ism at its highest. Such is The Lorraine 
Campaign. It is a narrative done almost 
without the use of adjectives or extrava 
gance of language; they were not neces 
sary. It was enough to put down step by 
step the tactical object, gain and loss 
what men did, how they did it, and by 
what miracle or chance certain of their 
number survived and won. 

To do justice to the precisions by 
which the Lorraine story has recaptured 
the spirit and detail of a great campaign 
--the remorseless and monotonous grind 
ing away by which the object was gained 
—i; quite impossible. The values spread 
over six hundred pages simply cannot be 
compressed to within a few paragraphs. 

But for the student of history, the 
facts of how the battle was fought 
graphic though they may be—are apt 
to be secondary in interest to the ques 
tion of whether it was necessary to fight 
it at all. On this main point, the strategy 
of General Eisenhower has been chal 
lenged more repeatedly, and with greater 
impress on the public mind, than on all 
else that was done in European opera 
tons. 

It has been all too easy to say, so long 
as the main body of evidence was not 
available, “The war could have been 
won in September, 1944, if . . .” 

Colonels Robert Allen and Ralph In 
gersoll helped stir this pot, their prop 
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On April 26, 1944 Major-Gen- 
eral Karl Kreipe, commanding 
the German forces on Crete, left 
his headquarters for his villa a 
short distance away. But the 
General never arrived. Instead 
he rode in his staff car past 
twenty-four of his military posts 
—taking full salutes from the 
guards—with a British officer’s 
gun pressed in his side. 

Ill Met by Moonlight is the Brit- 
ish officer’s story, simply told, 
of one of the most brilliantly 
planned and executed forays of 
World War II. Here is fact in- 
finitely more dramatic than fic- 
tion. 
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WINTERTIME 


By Jan Valtin 


A novel of tremendous dramatic intensity and 
documentary accuracy—the story of Martin 
Helm, a German in today’s Germany, and his 
fight for a normal life in a very abnormal world. 
You see Germany as it is today—a nation and a 
ey tar defeated and broken, but still standing 
as the focus and the battleground of Europe. 

Read Wéintertime and decide for yourself 
whether Martin Helm and others like him will 
ultimately save or destroy the Europe we know. 


$3.50 


CASE OF COMRADE TULAYEV 
By Victor Serge 


A powerful, sharply characterized novel of Russia of the 1930’s, show- 
ing how a chance assassination of a party leader sets off a chain of 
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osition being that if Eisenhower had 
not favored Field Marshal Montgomery, 
and supply priority had not been given 
the left Hank after the Allies had crossed 
the Seine, the Third Army could have 
reached the Rhine in a route march. 

Major General J. F. C. Fuller, the 
British strategist and critic, gave this 
same general idea his blessing. In view 
of the supply stringency, he wrote in 
The Second World War, General Eisen- 
hower made a tragic error in strategy 
when he chose to advance his armies 
abreast to the Rhine rather than com- 
pacting his resources into one main blow. 

Such criticisms are no more entitled 
to be dismissed with a wave of the hand 
than to be made that way. The sole 
Guestion at issue is whether any other 
strategy might have proved more fruit- 
ful, and that can be answered only with- 
in the frame of the existing situation. 

In the event, as September 1944 came, 
a certain amount of supply and trans- 
port was concentrated toward the left 
flank so that Montgomery could attempt 
to vault the Rhine in the airborne strike 
aimed at Arnhem. If he was not given 
all that he asked for, at least he was 
given enough. The stroke did not fail 
because of any administrative shortages. 
There was inadequate tactical strength 
at the decisive point; that was the main 
thing. 

In giving Montgomery the green light, 
the Supreme Commander was simply 
acting in the light of SHAEF’s precon- 
ceptions. As Colonel Cole has written, 
even prior to the invasion, the planners 
had agreed that the best way to defeat 
Germany was by advancing eastward 
on a broad front along two mutually sup- 
porting axes, the main thrust to be aim- 
ed northeast “with the object of striking 
directly at the Ruhr by the route north 
of the Ardennes,” with the subsidiary 
axis lying south of the Ardennes and 
threatening Metz and the Saar. 

Had the logistical situation continued 
sound when the run across France was 
completed, it is hardly in question that 
the one-two punch would have more 
greatly unbalanced the defender than 
the assault on one main line against 
which he could have concentrated his 
reserves. If that proposition is false, then 
so was the strategy of Marshal Foch. 

But it was not sound. The armies were 
grinding to a halt all along the front be 
cause of supply shortage. So there re- 
mains for answer the question: Did the 
Supreme Commander dissipate on rela- 
tively profitless enterprises resources 
which if concentrated on one main line 
would have taken the Third Army across 
the Rhine? 
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It is oddly the case that those who un- 
til now have said “ yes” to this have dis- 
cussed it only as if it were a problem in 
supply instead of in ‘tactics and fire 
power. They have made two points: 
(1) supply shortage held the Third 
Army back during the critical period, 
and (2) during that period, the Third 
Army was otherwise ready for an assault 
in main and the road was wide open, 
with no significant enemy force in posi- 
tion to throw a block. 

The argument is as simple and direct 
as that, and if it could be sustained as 
simply and directly, it would be a bold 
man who would assert that the Supreme 
‘Commander was unmistakably right in 
his decisions of the hour. 

Being a prudent man by nature, and 
historian of the Third Army by virtue 
of assignment, Colonel Cole has not 
jumped pell mell into this dogfight. 
But there are scattered through his pages 
those facts of situation which are essen- 
tial to an understanding of this cam- 
paign. Mute in themselves, when pieced 
together they become such an eloquent 
refutation of the thesis that we tossed 
away a golden opportunity as to silence 
all except those who are so blind that 
they will not see. 

The nexus of the real, as contrasted 
with the fancied situation, is to be found 
within the events which transpired with- 
in one week. Let us see! 

On August 28, the Third Army began 
to run out of gas, but was still moving. 
On August 31, two small armored task 
forces from Third Army got across the 
Meuse, to west of the Moselle. Perfect- 
ly true, they found little or nothing in 
front of them. During these same four 
days, German First Army had fallen 
back across the Meuse: All that remain- 
ed of the “Army” by that time were nine 
battalions of infantry, two field artillery 
battalions, ten tanks, three flak batteries 
and ten 75mm AT guns. 

The month, and Third Army’s gas 
supply, expired together. The last gasp 
came the night of September 1; Ameri- 
can XX Corps on the left gained its 
bridgehead across the Meuse at Verdun; 
XII Corps on the right did the same at 
Commercy. But there is one other small 
footnote to Third Army’s immobilization. 

It was not by then a collected force, 
ready to hit a full-bodied blow if the 
gas tanks could be filled. By tactical 
necessity, it had become spread over four 
hundred and fifty miles. Some of its ele 
ments were in Brittany. The front 
stretched ninety miles. One division— 
the 7th Armored—was strung out 150 
miles. In short, it was not coincidence, 
but in the nature of the pursuit, that 
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Third Army extended to the limit, and 
then went dry. 

The picture on September 2 would 
give anguish to a saint and warrant all 
of the lamentations which men have al- 
ready put upon it. Third Army beached, 
and just beyond the river the “beat-up” 
fractions of a retreating enemy, ready 
to be netted! 

If that were the sum of it, those who 
speak of the “eggshell resistance” which 
lay between the Third Army and its 
coveted, decisive prizes in the hour when 
the gas ran out could take “A” on their 
staff papers and go to the top of the class. 
But again, let us see! 

North France is a land of strategically 
convenient rivers. Beyond the Meuse lay 
the trench of the Moselle which, while 
no great problem to infantry advance, 
was, as events were to prove, a hellish 
obstacle for tanks. That was where the 
great fight began to ene later, so it 
would seem pertinent to take an objec- 
tive view of how the enemy was fixed on 
that line this same day, September 1. 

These are the stubborn and irreducible 
facts, gained from exacting search into 
what was occurring simultaneously on 
the “Other side of the hill.” In this re- 
spect, The Lorraine Campaign is a new 
departure in historical writing. It respects 
the two-sided nature of battle; what the 
enemy was doing and why he was doing 
it is related, and documented, to the 
hilt. Likewise, the terrain and positional 
descriptions are done with an exactness 
and wealth of detail which should grat- 
ify the professional mind and taste. 

On September 1, in the Thionville- 
Nancy area, there were three and a half 
German divisions, fully equipped for 
combat and deploying toward the Mo 
selle and the American front. 

In the Metz-Trier area, two infantry 
divisions and one panzer brigade were 
unloading and getting ready to fight. 

These were not routed and demoral- 
ized troops, turned about to again face 
their pursuers. They were upcoming and 
aggressive forces advancing into battle. 
They had been moving west while Third 
Army was advancing east. They were 
an army. History records that when they 
were tested by our mettle during the 
ensuing weeks, they sold their lives, their 
ground and their crossing dearly. 

That is about the size of it. By Sep 
tember 5, Third Army had gasoline and 
was again moving toward the Moselle. 
So the crux of the argument is in the 
four-day pause. Those who view this 
interim as a nightmare of lost oppor 
tunity would have to believe that the 
forces already across the two Meuse 
bridgeheads—amounting to about one 
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regimental combat team and one com- 
bat command in each case—would have 
been capable of going on and wresting 
the Moselle line from forces about ten- 
fold their strength in men and fire 
power. 

But the conservatives who feel that 
there are limits even to American initia- 
tive, courage and velocity, will conclude 
that this was not a case of Third Army 
(and by inference, the Supreme Com- 
mander's strategy) missing the bus. 
Rather, the bus was never there. 

Whether it worked out the way it did 
fortuitously, or because of deep-seated 
logic and intuitive reasoning at the high- 
er levels, is quite another question. The 
illusion that “there is nothing in front 
of us” stretched the length of the battle 
line during that period, and not all of 
the men in the big chairs were immune 
to it. Marshal Montgomery's Market- 
Garden plan was only then hardening. 
Airborne commanders who weighed it 
in the following days considered that it 
would be a masterpiece if the Marshal 
were dealing with a pursuit, but that the 
drop might well come a cropper if its 
forces met an up-and-till-fghting ene- 
my. Lieutenant General W. B. Smith 
felt so much concern about it that he 
flew to Montgomery’s headquarters to 
protest that the blow was not sufficiently 
weighted on the Arnhem end. (SHAEF 
G-2 had spotted an enemy armored di- 
vision in the Arnhem area.) However, 
Smith was given a quick brush-off; he 
gained the impression that the Marshal 
was worrying more about the difficulties 
of the ground than about men and their 
weapons. 

Among the many informative and 
sobering passages in The Lorraine Cam- 
paign is a detailed comparison between 
German strength as we knew it in the 
West, and what the enemy was using 
concurrently in a futile attempt to slow 
down the Russians. By the statistics, at 
our fullest, we were a relatively little 
show. If we don’t like to be so reminded, 
more’s the pity—Cotonet S. L. A. 
MarsHALL. 
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Pistol & Revolver Shooting (Roper) ... 
Practical Book of American Guns 

Practical Dope on the .22 (Ness) 

Practical Dope on Big Bore (Ness) .. 

The Rifle Book (O'Connor) 

Rifle in America (Sharpe) 

Rifle for Large Game (Keith) 

Rimfire Rifleman (Brown) 

Shooting Muz. Ldg. Handguns mam 4 4.50 
Simplified Pistol & Revolver Shooting ... 3.75 
Simplified Rifle Shooting (Chapel) ... 
Single Shot Rifles (Grant) 

Small Arms of the World (Smith) . 


Small Game & Varmint Rifle (Stembers) 3. 75 
Whitney Firearms 7.00 
Wildcat Cartridges (Simmons) 


MILITARY WEAPONS 


Book of the Garand (Hatcher) 

How to Shoot the U. S. Army Rifle .... 
How to Shoot the Rifle 

Mannlicher Rifles and Pistols (Smith) . 
Rifles & Machine Guns 

Weapons for Future (Johnson-Haven) . 


Wapons of World War Il (Barnes) .. 7.50 


OUTDOORS, HUNTING, FISHING 





Huntin’ Gun (Rodgers) 
Well-told yarns about instinctive 
“gun feel’’ shooting methods in 
the old Southwest. $3.50 











Basebal! (Coombs) 

Big Game Hunting (Keith) 

Bird Dog Book ei 

Canvasback on Prairie Marsh 

Crow Shooting 2. 
Dictionary of Baseball with Official Rules 1.50 
Ducks, Geese & Swans of North America 4.50 
Famous Running Horses 

Field, Skeet and Trap Shooting 

Fishing: Lake and Stream 

Fishing Tackle Digest 


OCTOBER, 1950 





From out of the Yukon 

How to Live in the Woods (Halsted) .. . 
Hunters Encyclopedia 

Hunting American Lions (Hilben) 
Hunting in the Northwest 

Karamojo Safari (Bell) 

Man-Eating Leo: 

My Greatest Day in Golf (Darsie) 
Outdoors Unlimited 

Shotgunning in the Lowlands 


The Shotgunners 

Shots at Whitetails (Koller) ... 

Skeet and How to Shoot It 

Spinning for American Game Fish 
(Bates) 

Sports as Taught at West Point 

Taking Larger Trout (Koller) 

Thoroughbred Bloodlines 

Trapping 

Trout and Salmon Fishing 

Voice of the Coyote (Dobie) 

When the Dogs Bark “Treed” 

Whistling Wings 

Wing and Trap Shooting 

Wrestling 


GAMES OF CHANCE 


Complete Canasta (Jacoby) 

Cycles: The Science of Prediction .... 
Gamesmanship 

Gin Rummy (Jacoby) 

How Is Your Bridge Game 

How to Figure the Odds (Jacoby) .... 
How to Win at Canasta (Jacoby) .... 
Jacoby on Poker 

Scarne on Cards 

Scarne on Dice ‘ i aha 
EW sedacnehecsseeus 


HUMOR 


All the Ship's at Sea (Lederer) 
Army Life (E. J. Kahn) paper 
Army Talk (Colby) 

Campus Zoo (Barnes) 

How to Guess Your Age (Ford) .. 
I Never Left Home (Bob Hope) .. 
Male Call 

The Marx Brothers (Crichton) . 
New Sad Sack 

Pocket Book of War Humor 

Sad Sack 

Selected Verse (Ogden — 
Sergeant Terry Bull ant 
Thesaurus of Humor 

White Collar Zoo . 


DICTIONARIES, ATLASES, ETC. 


American College Dictionary 

with thumb index a 
American Everyday Dictionary .. 
The Army Writer 
Atlas of World Affairs 
Civil and Military German .. 


| Elementary Chinese Reader 
| Elementary Japanese . 


Encyclopedia of Modern World Politics 
French Dictionary 


| Goode’s School Atlas . 


How to Say it in Spanish 
Information Please Almanac 1950 
Italian-English Dictionary 
Italian Sentence Book .... . 
Japanese Handbook 25 
The 1950 World Almanac 
The Pacific World 





| Second World War (Gen. Fuller) 


Spanish Dictionary; paper .50; boards . . 

Speech for the Military 

Talking Russian Before You Know It .. 

Webster's Collegiate Dictionary (thumb- 
indexed ) 6. 

Webster's Geographical Dictionary 


NOTEBOOKS AND GUIDES 


Art of Readable Writing (Flesch) .... 

Business Encyclopedia 1 

Change Your Career (Panzer) 2 

Climbing the Executive Ladder (Kienzle) 

Guide to Europe (Newman) 2 

Handbook of Group Discussion . 

How to be an Expert Car Buyer 

How to Abandon Ship; paper .25; cloth . 

How to Get the Job You Want 

How to Run a Meeti 

Mind Your Own Business (Bacon) ..... 

Naval Reserve Guide 

Noncom's Guide 

Officer's Guide 

125 Designs for Convenient Living 

Platoon Record Book 

Psychology for the Returning Serviceman 

Soldier (poem—General Lanham) .... 

Soldier and the Law (new edition) .... 

Squad Record Book 

Standard Primer for Home Builders & 
Buyers 

The Stevens America + 

Your 1950 Income Tax (Lasser) ; 

Your Social Security (Lasser) 


AIR FORCE HANDBOOKS 


Celestial Navigation 

Elements of Aeronautics (Pope & nen 
Flight Principles (Crites) 

Hydraulic Principles (Etchison) 
Loading & Cruising (Ford) ........ 
Man Behind the Flight (Jordanoff) ie 
Navigation Principles (Blackburn) .. . 
Of Instruments and Things (Straith) .. 
Primer of Celestial Navigation (Favill) 
Radio Operating (Stone) .. ‘ 
Radio Principles( Stone) 


MILITARY AND GENERAL 
HISTORY 
. 349 


World War II (Shugg and DeWeerd) 


paper .50; cloth ... 3.75 


| A.A.B. History in World War Il, Vol. I 10.00 
| A.A.F. History in World War Il, Vol. II 6.00 


| Air Force Against Japan (Hoagland) .. 


| Album of American oer ath vols., 


5.00 
Admirals of Amer Empire (Dewey, etc.) 4.00 


index) . 35.00 


| America in Arms (Palmer) . dike hou 


| American Past (Butterfield) .. 


American Campaigns, 2 vols. . 10.00 
10.00 
. 5.00 
3.00 
5.00 


American Sea Power Since 1775 
Annapolis (Puleston) ; 

An Army in Exile (Anders) . 
Beginnings of U. S. Army (Jacobs ) F 


| Celebrated Case of Fitz John Porter 


( Eisenschim! ) 
Civilization on Trial (Toynbee) .. 


| Crucible (Yay) 


Dark December (Bulge Battle) 
— & Fall of Roman Empire (Vols. 
I, I and Ill) “s . each 


1.00 | Defeat in the West (Shulman) . 
-50 | Encyclopaedia World History (Langer) . 








Flags of America (Col. Waldron) .... 1.00 
Forging Thunderbolt (Armored Force) . 5.00 
Freedom Speaks (Reynolds) 
French Revolution (Carlyle) 
General Kenney Reports 
Heritage of America (Steele-Nevins) ... 5. 
History of Mod Amer. Navy (Mitchell) 4.50 
Hitler's Second Army; paper .25; cloth 
Impact of War (Herring) 
Island War (Hough) 
Japan's Military Masters; paper .25; cloth 2. 50 
John C. Calhoun (Coit) 
Lincoln Encyclopedia 
March of Muscovy (Lamb) 
Marine Corps Reader (Metcalf) 
Marines War (Fletcher Pratt) 
Meaning of Treason (West) 
Medal of Honor 
Memoirs of Cordell Hull 
Mil. Institutions of Romans (Vegetius) . 
Modern Battle (Thompson) 
Not So Wild a Dream (Sevareid) . 
Official History of A.A.F. (McCoy) . 
On Active Service (Stimson) 
Operation Victory (deGuingand) 
Potomac (Gutheim) .00 
Pres. Roosevelt & Coming of War (Beard) : - 
Private Army (Peniakoff) 
Roosevelt & Hopkins (Sherwood) 
Science at War (Gray) 
Science at War (Crowther & 
Whiddington ) 

Second Navy Reader (Fetridge) 
Short Hist of Army and Navy (Pratt) .. 
Six Weeks War (Draper) 
Soldier Art 
Soldiers Album (Dupuy) 
Story of West Point (Dupuy) 
Study of a (Toynbee) 
Tanks (Icks 
This I emcee (Roosevelt) 
U. S. Army in War & Peace (Spaulding) 6.00 
U. S. Army in World War II 

Vol. I: Organization of Ground Com- 

bat Troops 
Vol. Il: AGF: Procurement and Train- 
ing of Troops 

Vol. III: Okinawa: The Last Battle .. 

Vol. IV: Guadalcanal 

Vol. V: Lorraine Campaign 
War on Wheels (Kutz) 
War Through the Ages (Montross) .... 
Warfare (Spaulding) 
West Point (Baumer) 
West Point (Crane & Kieley) 
West Point (Forman) 
Western World & Japan 
Winged Mars, Vol. I (Cuneo) 
The Wooden Horse (Williams) 
‘‘ank: GI Story of the War 


EARLY AMERICAN WARS 


Ordeal by Fire (Pratt) 
Abe Lincoln and the Fifth Column 
(Milton) 
American Iliad (New’'n-Eisensch.) 
Conflict (Milton) 
Gettysburg (Miers & Brown) 
Hood: Cavalier General 
House Divided (Longstreet & Richmond) $. 75 
Lee's Lievtenants, 3 vols. (Freeman) ..each 7.00 
Letters From Lee's Army (Blackford) .. 3.50 
Lincoln Finds a General (Williams) 
2 vols. 
Lincoln Papers 
Memoirs of a Volunteer, 1861-63 
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paper .25 
soos $00 





R. E. Lee (4 vols.) (Freeman) . 
Strategy in Civil War (Deaderick) . » 279 
War Years with Jeb Stuart (Blackford) . 3.50 
Patriot Battles (Azoy) 25 
Story of the Mexican War (Henry) .... 4.50 
They Were Not Afraid to Die (Azoy) . 2.00 
War of 1812 (Henry Adams) 3.00 
I Fought With Custer (Hunt) 3.50 
Soldiers in the Philippines (Sexton) .. .25 


- set 25.00 


PRACTICAL SCIENCE 


The Second Forty Years (Stieglitz) .... 

Sex Problems in Modern Society 

Sexual Behavior in Male (Kinsey) .... 

Animals, Insects, Fishes, Peoples, Plants, 
Reptiles of Pacific 

Elements of Radio 

Fund. of Electricity; paper .25; cloth .. 

Fund. of Mechanics; paper .25; cloth ... 

Home Repairs Made Easy (Frankl) .... 

Knots and Rope 

Mathematics for the Million 

Survival; paper .25; cloth 

The Use of Tools 

What to do on a Transport (science) 
paper .25; cloth 


GUNS, BADGES, BINDERS, ETC. 
Combat Infantryman’s Badge 


Infantry Journal Binder 
Bull’s-eye Indoor Shooting Kit 


UNIT HISTORIES 





The Old Breed (McMillan) 


The story of the 1st Marine Divi- 
sion—and of the individual Ma- 
rine, how he fought, how he lived 
or died, what he thought about. 


$6.50 











The Admiralties (1st Cav. Div.) 

Anzio Beachhead (VI Corps) 

Battle for Leyte Gulf (Navy) 

Battle for Tarawa (1st Marine Div.) .. 

Bougainville and Northern Solomons .. 

Campaigns of Pacific War (Bombing 
Survey) 

Capture of Attu (7th Div.) paper .25; 


Defense of Wake (Marines) 

Devils in Baggy Pants (404th Airborne) 

Down Ramp (Ist, 2d, 3d, 4th, Sth, 6th 
Spec Eng Brig) 

Dress Rehearsal (Dieppe commandos) . . 

First Cavalry Division 

Flak Bait (9th Air Force History) .... 

Guam (77th Division) 

History 2d Engineer Special Brigade .. 

The Island (Guadalcanal—ist Mar. Div.) 

Island Victory (Kwajalein—7th Div.) 

paper .25; cloth 

Leyte Calling (Guerrilla operations) ... 

Lucky Forward (Allen) (3d Army) .... 

Marines at Midway 

Merrill's Marauders 

The Negro in World War II 

New York to Oberplan (Major Hardin) . 

Night Climb (10th Mountain Div.) ... 





Okinawa: The Last Battle (1st and 2d 
Marine, 7th, 27th, 77th and 96th) . 
Omaha Beachhead (1st Army) 


Report After Action (103d Div.) .... 
River to the West 
St. Lo (XIX Corps) 
Salerno (Fifth Army) 
Small Unit Actions (2d Rang Bn, 27th 
Div, 351st Inf., 4th Arm Div) .... 
Striking Ninth (9th Marine Regt.) .... 
Target: Germany (8th Air Force) .... 
Thunderbolt Across Europe (83d Div.) . 
Timberwolf Tracks (104th Div.) 
To Hell and Back (3d Div.) 
Uncommon Valor (all Marine Divs.) .. 
Utah Beach to Cherbourg (VII Corps) .. 
Volturna (36th Div.) 
The Winter Line (II and VI Corps) .... 
With the II Corps to Bizerte 
2d Engineer Special Brigade 
a Se eer ore ee 7.50 
13th AF (Fiji to PI) 
56th Fighter Group 
120th Regiment 
129th Regiment 
233d Eng. Combat Bn. ............... 6. 00 
305th Regiment—Second to None .... 
363d Regiment 
376th Regiment 
398th Regiment 
409th Regiment 
508th Regiment 
3d Infantry Division 
6th Infantry Division 
7th Infantry Division—The Hour Glass. . 
11th Airborne Division—The Angels .. 
24th Inf Div—Children of Yesterday .. 
27th Infantry Division 
29th Infantry Division—29 Let's Go! . 
30th Infantry Division 
33d Infantry Divisi 
37th Infantry Division 
41st Infantry Division—The Jungleers . . 
42d Infantry Division 
45th Infantry Division 
76th Infantry Division 
77th Inf Div—Ours To Hold It High . 
8ist Infantry Division 
83d Inf Div—Thunderbolt Across Europe 3. 50 
84th Inf Div—Battle of Germany 
85th Infantry Division 
88th Inf Div—Blue Devils in Italy .... 
89th Infantry Division 
91st Infantry Division 
94th Infantry Division 
96th Signal Communique F 
101st AB Div—Rendezvous With Destiny 7.50 
101st Airborne Division—Epic of .... 2.50 
103d Inf Div—Report After Action ... 3.00 
104th Inf Div—Timberwolf Tracks .... 4.00 
106th Inf Div—St. Vith: Lion in the Way 5.00 
442d Combat Team—Americans 
501st Pcht. Inf—Four Stars of Hell .... 
504th Infantry—Devils in Baggy Pants . . 
506th Parachute Infantry—Curahee .... 
First Special Service Force 
Ist Marine Division . 
2d Marine Division—Follow Me! ..... 6.00 
3d Marine Division 
4th Marine Division 
5th Marine Division—The Spearhead ... . 
6th Marine Division 
9th Marines—Striking Ninth 
5th Army—Salerno to the Alps 
9th Army—Conquer 
390th Bomb Group 
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ERNEST HEMINGWAY 


presents his first novel in 


TEN YEARS 


Across the River 
and 
Into the Trees 


Ernest Hemingway’s first novel in ten years, the first since For Whom the Bell 
Tolls, holds the essential emotion of that phenomenally successful book and all 
his other great works. Throughout this book is the same awareness of impend- 
ing tragedy which invests all Hemingway’s novels. 


ACROSS THE RIVER AND INTO THE TREES covers a short, but very emo- 
tional span in the life of a Regular Army officer in Italy after World War II. 
Colonel Richard Cantwell, middle-aged, war-scarred and near the end of his 
physical tether, finds only bodily hardship in life. 

But in a matter of hours his experiences goad him 

into a savage hope for the future—a future which he 

knows in his heart will not last. 


For the best war novel in years—charged with emo- 
tion you can feel—get the book everyone will soon 
be talking about— 


ACROSS THE RIVER AND INTO THE TREES 


$3.00 
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This is the first group of titles that will eventually make up your complete Basic Military Li- 
brary. The editor of Combat Forces recommends these titles (and the others to follow) for 
their value to you in general military history and battle lessons from all wars—in training, 
leadership, tactics and strategy. In fact, these are the best books available on warfare 
today. Every officer needs them as a background for leadership and military planning. 


COMPANY COMMANDER 


Charles B. MacDonald 


The blunt, unadorned story of war—honestly and accu- 
rately written by Charles MacDonald who commanded 
an infantry company from September, 1944 till the end 
of the war. The result is a practical handbook on the 
problems of leadership as well as a beautifully written 
story of infantry in battle. One of the finest combat 
accounts to come out of World War Il—if you haven't 
read it, order it now. 


$3.00 


CLAUSEWITZ ON WAR 


‘Translated by O. J. Matthijs Jolles 


This classic study on the philosophy and strategy of war 
for the last century and a quarter is the most authorita- 
tive book in all the literature of warfare, and is as 
pertinent now as the day it was written. In Clausewitz 
you can find excellent instruction plus an interpretation 
and prediction of the fortunes of war. 


$3.50 


DRILL AND COMMAND 


A pocket-size handbook that includes not only close- 
order drill and the conduct of military ceremonies but 
long sections on leadership and discipline. Prepared 
by the editors of the Combat Forces Journal from the 
official Field Manual, Drill and Command includes all 
changes up to the present. 


$1.00 (paper bound) $2.50 (cloth bound) 


Order from 


THE OFFICER’S GUIDE 


1950 Edition 


This complete guide covers the many problems you 
have to face daily—uniforms, pay, allowances, insur- 
ance, overseas duty, command, discipline, leadership, 
privileges and restrictions of officers, customs of the 
service and many more subjects. 


$3.50 


MEN AGAINST FIRE 


Col. S$. L. A. Marshall 


The brilliant study of leadership in World War ll, Men 
Against Fire is a highly readable analysis of the combat 
soldier under fire his strengths, his weaknesses, how he 
behaves, the problems of leading him. It reveals as no 
other book does our weaknesses in battle and relates 
them to the problem of future war. 


$2.75 


OVERTURE TO OVERLORD 


Lt. Gen. Sir Frederick Morgan 


The story of the planning for Operation Overlord, the 
invasion of Europe—one of the most vital, but least 
spectacular tasks of World War II. General Morgan, 
charged with developing this plan, explains with interest 
and drama the immensely complex staff planning that 
was necessary to give the assault troops a fighting 
chance for success 


$3.50 
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